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CARPENTER’S READERS ON The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 
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How the World is Fed - - $0.60 THE SUMMERS READERS 
How the World is Clothed - —.60 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
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HESE school readers give a personal and living 
knowledge of the great world of commerce and in- Profusely and Beautifully [}lustrated from Original Drawings by 
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DOMETHING NEW IN TEXT-BOOKS 


HANSON'S ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
‘The Best First Year Book in Eaglish Composition’’ 

This book presents the main principles of 
English composition inso simple and practical 
aform that the pupil will grasp them easily 
and apply them naturally in his dailyJwork. 
It encourages the pupil to make the best use of 
the equipment he brings from the lower school. 


ANDERSON’S AMERICAN PHONOGRAPHY 


(REVISED) 

Combines a skilful treatment of standard 
shorthand with a knowledge of pedagogy. The 
method of presentation is systematic and 
complete, containing the newest features of 
the Pitmanic school. 


Anderson’s Graded Exercises in Phonography 


To Accompany Anderson’s Phonography 
Develops Neatness, Care, and Accuracy. 
The arrangement is intended \to secure the? 
Maxim um of Result for pupilsand a Minimum, 
of Effort by the teacher. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 29 Beacon st. 


BOSTON 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTA FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES). 


Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greek Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 


Price per copy, 60 cents. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 


Punctuation and 
Capital Letters 


AND 


100 EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATION 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book isa comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples in each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors, 

The second book is a complement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, $2 Price, 30 cents 
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CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS. 


[Editorial.] 


One of the noblest reforms in American educa- 
tion is in the consolidation of rural schools. Here, 
as so Often in the last 270 years, Massachusetts 
blazed the way. 

THE LAW. 


Forty years ago (1869) the Massachusetts 
legislature enacted a law to the effect that 
“any town in the commonwealth may raise, by 
taxation or otherwise, and appropriate, money to 
be expended by the school committee, in their dis- 
cretion, in providing for the conveyance of pupils 
to and from the public schools.” 

This was long before any other state legislatures 
took action. To-day more schools are consoli- 
dated in Massachusetts than in all the rest of the 
United States combined. This is due to several 
causes, not the least of which are the good roads 
and the abundance of electric railways. 

THE BEGINNING. 


The first consolidation under the Massachusetts 
act of 1869 was in Quincy in 1874. The second 
was at Concord in 1879. It took Concord ten 
years to complete the work of consolidation, and in 
1888 every district schoolhouse was permanently 
closed. This was the first instance in the world in 
which all the children of a town of large area we-e 
taught in one central plant. Twenty years after 
the law was passed the entire cost of transporting 
pupils per year was but $22,118. In the next twenty 
years the icreased cost of transportation per year 
was $230,333. That is to say, the cost at the end of 
the second twenty years was more than ten 
times as great as at the end of the first twenty. 


REDUCED COST. 


In Massachusetts in 60 per cent. of the towns the 
cost is less because of consolidation; in 15 per 
cent it is the same. In the 25 per cent. in which 
the enpense is slightly more there are specific, often 
politic, reasons for having it more. 

ADVANTAGES. 


The following advantages have been specified by 
school officials in Massachusetts who have given 
the plan adequate trial. 

The conditions of education have been enor- 
mously improved by consolidation. 

The comfort and convenience of the modern 
primary and grammar school buildings multiply the 
scanty structural arrangements of the district 
school by a large factor. 

There is a care for the health of the pupil un- 
known fifty years ago. 

Ventilation, the sufficiency and incidence of 
light, even the hygienic character of the seats and 


desks, are all matters of solicitude in the modern 
school 

Without consolidation, such developments as 
medical inspection and the employment of school 
nurses would have been impossible. 

The substitution of a few well-equipped central 
schools for a large number of poorly-equipped dis- 


trict schools economizes effort by concentrating it, 


and, along with grading, secures greater efficiency 
of teaching at less expense. 


It makes expert supervision possible and effec- 
tive. 

Promotes increased efficiency. 

Aids materially in the economy of administra- 
tion. 

Specialization in teaching is possible. 

Unification of effort is easy. 

Schools are structurally improved. 

The scope of education for the children is widely 
extended. 

Schools supply more varied needs. 

Subjects taught are greatly widened. 

Increases power in many ways. 

Makes laboratory methods possible. 

Adds materially to the library advantages. 


The buildings used are vastly better than small 
rural buildings. 


Teaching is better. 

Discipline is better. 

Health is better. 

Morals are better. 

Buildings are more up-to-date. 

Saves time. 

Good boarding place for teachers. 

Wholly eliminates tardiness in the case of trans- 
ported children. 

Greatly reduces absenteeism. 

Abolishes truancy. 

Every child in town has as good school privi- 
leges as any child. 

Gives a modern: educational system where it was 
impossible on the small school plan. 

Removes the chief objection to country life in 
that it brings the family in touch with the centre 
every day, and gives the children village privileges, 
and makes it impossible to be “countrified.” 

Beautiful grounds. 

Good light. 

Every child has the advantage of good grading 
with its attendant system. 

Secures the best of musical instruction. 

Teaching of drawing by a specialist is possible. 

Gives the advantage of an expert principal as 
well as of a class teacher. 

Only way to provide up-to-date appliances. 
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Teachers are better paid and of better quality. 
Much less sickness. 
Eliminates accidents. 


SOME OPINIONS. 


Dr. William T. Harris, ex-United States com- 
missioner of education: It has been frequently 
demonstrated, and is generally conceded that it 
would be better, both on economical and on peda- 
gogical grounds, to unite the many small and weak 
schools of a township, dispersed over a large ex- 
tent of territory, into a few strong, well-equipped, 
and well-conducted graded schools, located at con- 
venient points. 

G. T. Fletcher, ex-agent of Massachusetts state 
board of education: The increase of population and 
wealth in centres of commerce and manufacturing 
is both a cause and a result of an exodus of the 
farming population to the cities and large towns. 
In many rural communities farms were abandoned, 


or only the “old folks” left at home, to pass there’ 


the remnant of their days, while the farm constanti ; 
depreciated in value. - The young, vigorous ele- 
ment of the population left home to work in store 
o. factory. Families remaining in the “hill towns” 
or coming to them had few children, and as a result 
the schools became small, the local interest in them 
often decreasing in the same ratio. These changes 
came in different degrees of severity to different 
towns. Those most favorably situated for farming 
purposes “held their own,” to quite an extent, in 
adult population and wealth, but the number of 
children constantly lessened, and the schools, 
though not generally reduced in number, were re- 
duced greatly in attendance. Occasionally schools 
were united to increase the number of pupils, or a 
winter term was held at the centre of the town for 
the older pupils of all the districts. Just when and 
where consolidation on a small scale began we can- 
not tell. The cause and the fact of a beginning are 
both evident. There came to the people,-slowly at 
first, a realization that the interest, economy, and 
efficiency that had in many cases characterized the 
large schools of former days were wanting. 


USUAL RURAL SCHOOL DISADVANTAGES. 


Miserable buildings. 

No ventilation. 

Wretchedly heated. 

Vicious outhouses. 

Poor blackboards. 

Poor janitor service. 

Unattractive school grounds. 

Very bad light. 

More classes than any teacher can attend to 
properly. 

Classes so small as to have no inspiration. 

No equipment. 

Laboratory methods impossible. 

Adequate library impossible. 

Poorly paid teacher. 

Untrained teacher. 

Slightly educated teacher. 

Much tardiness. 

Much absenteeism. 

Lax discipline. 

Worst possible boarding accommodations for 


_ the teacher often. 
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WHAT OUGHT ‘THE NORMAL SCHOOL TO DO 
TO IMPROVE THE HIGH SCHOOLS? 


BY W. A. BALDWIN, . 
Prinvipal, Hyancis. |Mass.) Normal School, 


Every superintendent with whom I have talked 
on this subject says that the wéakest teaching in 
our public school system is in our high schools. 
We have as teachers many fine, broad-minded men 
and women, but the teaching is, on the whole, such 
as we would not tolerate in the primary or gram- 
mar grades. Improvements are gradually coming 
about, through the establishment of pedagogical de- 
partments in colleges, the appointment of teachers 
with both college and normal school preparation, 
but such improvement is too slow; something more 
radical needs to be done, and to be done quickly. 

In order that we may get the matter more clearly 
before our minds, and so be ready to consider a 
possible remedy, let me enumerate a few criticisms 
which are being made by superintendents and 
others :— 

1. The high school is too much dominated hy 
the college entrance examinations. 

This leads to too much drill, too much cram, too 
narrow a range of subjects, the consideration 
of the subject rather than the student. 

2. The higher grade high schools make a 
fetich of something called culture, which too oftea 
consists of some ability in quoting the sayings of 
others, and a feeling of superiority over the ordi- 
nary man. 

This leads to class or caste distinctions, the en- 
cours 2ment of snobbishness, a distaste for physi- 
cal labor, an attempt on the part of immature minds 
to master the thoughts and feelings of the world’s 
greatest thinkers, hence the formation of a habit of 
juggling with meaningless words. 

3. The attempt is made to put the student into 
an atmosphere heavy with the odors of the library 
and cloister of the Renaissance period. He lives 
in the past. Strange lands and peoples are ever 
in his mind. Put into a different form,—the stu- 
dent is treated like an inanimate vessel, which may 
be veneered and polished and filled from without, 
instead of like a living Organism which, like the 
plant, must grow from within and must select and 
assimilate its own nourishment from its environ- 
ment. Put in a different way,—the life of the stu- 
dent is disassociated from the life of his home and 
neighborhood. He is taken away from, and un- 
fitted for, the duties of his home and community. 
The school helps to make him feel strange in his 
own home and neighborhood, instead of helping 
him to better understand and more thoroughly en- 
ter into the life about him. 

We have attempted to change the character of 
the high school work by the introduction of labora- 
tory work, manual training, and business courses, 
and much has been done by way of modificatioa 
and alleviation; but the real character of the work 
has not been changed; the spirit is essentially the 
same. In fact, these subjects which were expected 
to do so much toward the emancipation of high 
school students from the thraldom of scholasticism 
have themselves been transformed into more or 
less formal, abstract subjects. 
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The main difficulty is the disassociation of ail 
regular school work from the life outside the 
school. This becomes very evident when one re- 
members that the prize students are certain to be 
boys who are called book-worms and who are of 
little use in any practical matter at home or in the 
community ; or they may be girls broken in health, 
knowing nothing of housework, and forever un- 
fitted for motherhood. 

There is, however, a side of the high school cur- 
riculum which has been changed in a wonderful 
way, and that is the play side. In many of our high 
schools the students are well organized in connec- 
tion with athletics. Here they take the initiative 
and push things. Why is it not just as possible to 
get them to organize for work as for athletics? 
Certainly, if the work appealed to them as stronglv 
it would be quite as possible. 

The high school ought to be like a great bee- 
hive—just buzzing with industry; and this last way 
of putting the matter suggests to my mind the way 
toward a remedy. We must find ways of letting 
the student live a more natural life, consisting of 
work and play, both of which we shall share, and in 
both of which he shall have more and more chances 
for initiative in proportion as he develops power of 
self-control and of controlling others. 

In order to bring about such radical changes two 
things must be done:— 

1. The teachers for our high schools must have 
a different kind of training. 

2. Some one, somewhere, must inaugurate the 
movement, and show how it can be done. 

Where and how shall the teachers be trained? 
The matter has been in the hands of the colleges for 
many years, with the results which are before us. 

Mr. Martin, secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, has suggested in his report 
that a normal school be established for the training 
of high school teachers, and this may be necessary ; 
but it seems to me that a better plan would be to 
have a few normal schools permitted to extend 
their work to include the preparation of teachers 
for the high school. In either case, in order that 
his work be properly done, there should be a high 
school department in the training school, or the 
training school should be extended to include the 
high school. 

The normal school should then have the liberty 
of remodeling the high school curriculum from the 


standpoint of the present needs of the students. . . . 


Remodeling the high school curriculum from the 
standpoint of the present needs of the students! 
Think of it! It would need a brave man for such 
an undertaking. Even in venturing a few sugges- 
tions, I am, I suppose, taking my life in my hands. 

I am thinking of a small high school in a country 
village. The high school grounds consist of about 
twelve acres of beautiful rolling land, with a sma! 
lake, a little grove of pines, and a wonderful sea 
view. The possibilities of doing things are splen- 
did. I can think at once of a dozen promising un- 
dertakings, each of which might serve as the centre 
of interest for some time. 

Let me sketch very briefly three lines of work 
which might be taken in such a high school; and 
these three are offered as typical occupations which 
might serve as centres of interest with which to tie 
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together all of the school, the home, and the com- 
munity interests. 

The three lines of which I shall speak very briefly 
are :— 

1. Boat building for the business department. 

2. Dramiatization for the history and literature 
departments. 

3. Gardening for the biological department. 

Let us imagine that the senior class have decided 
to try to build an eighteen-foot sailboat. They 
must first look up plans. This involves the con-- 
sultation of the best authorities in their own local- 
ity, the reading of book and magazine articles on 
the subject, and the writing off for plans. It is easy 
to see that such work at once puts the pupils into 
touch, in a vital way, with people of sense in their 
own neighborhood, and also shows them the value 
of being able to reach out to the wider world for as- 
sistance. Before getting on very far with their 
plans the question is sure to arise as to the financing 
of the scheme. If the class is fortunate enough to 
have the responsibility thrown on their: shoulders, 
they will find this a very live question. How much 
money is required? How can this be raised by the 
class? Bank notes, interest, and kindred subjects 
take on new aspects. 

Permission is obtained from the school commit- 
tee. The note of the class is endorsed by the prin- 
cipal. Money is obtained and deposited, and thus a 
bank account is opened. Natural conditions have 
been established. The class has formed itself into 
a social unit. A new spirit has come into the 
school. Business arithmetic now means some- 
thing worth while. 

Next comes the selecting and securing of lumber 
and hardware. This involves visits to lumber yards, 
sawmills, hardware stores, and other similar places. 
Catalogs are studied and prices are compared. 
The reliability of firms, various methods of ship- 
ping goods, and other similar questions assume un- 
expected importance; and so in this business 
course the students are coming into closer touch 
with real business, which now is growing up be- 
tween the school and the world outside the school. 

Now comes the real work of building the boat. 
Right here come some of the real tests which show 
of what kind of stuff each student is made. 

What is the standard? At first interest is at 
white heat, and every pupil demands the best. 
This boat must beat every other boat in the bay. 
The keel is laid; the ribs are in place. Uncles, 
cousins, and neighbors drop in to comment on the 
lines of the model. But little by little the work be- 
comes irksome. The same kind of work must be 
done over and over again. A piece must even be 
taken out and replaced, when it seemed as though 
it might do. 

Some begin to suggest that they guess the boat 
will be good enough if they don’t spend so much 
time on it. The baseball season is opening, and 
the ingenuity of the teacher is taxed to the utmost 
to keep up the interest of the pupils. If he is wise 
he will watch the pupils and bend a little to their 
demands. He will go with them to the ball games 
if they will put in some extra time with him on the 
boat. 

At last the boat is finished, and the launching is 
made an excuse for public exercises planned and 
executed mainly by the students, with their friends 
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as the audience. This is a brief sketch, but I may. 
trust you to fill in the details. 

It is easy to see how many and varied are the de- 
mands in such work, for natural correlation with 
nearly all of the legitimate lines of school work. 

_ I. Building a boat for the school by the senior 
class includes then :— 

1. Getting plans, writing letters, consulting local 
authorities, reading up in books and papers on the 
subject. 
* 2. Raising funds, banking business, paying inter- 
est, etc. 

3. Selecting and securing lumber and hardware, 
cost of material, reliability of firms, methods of 
shipment, etc. 

4. Building the boat. 

II. The class in history or literature might 
write a little drama, founded on the facts of local 
history. For instance: The students might ar- 
range costumes and stage machinery, and render 
the play for the entertainment of their fellow stu- 
dents. If-it seemed desirable, they might put their 
little drama into book form, doing their own print- 
ing and binding. 

Last year, while making my annual visit to the 
School of Ethical Culture in New York city I had 
the privilege of witnessing a good piece of work 
along this line. 

Much of the work in history and literature of one 
class had, for several weeks, been in connection 
with the preparation of a drama. 

The students had selected Franklin as their cen- 


tral figure. By the study of the history and litera- ’ 


ture of colonial times they had gathered facts and 
ideals which they attempted to reproduce in the 
form of a drama. They not only wrote their own 
play, but they constructed the necessary stage fur- 
nishings and costumes. The opportunities for 
thoughtfulness, ingenuity, and creative imagination 
were many, and they were well utilized. 

So much of this kind of work is being done that 
I need to scarcely more than mention it. 


III. One class might undertake some landscape 
gardening. In this connection excellent lessons in 
good, live botany would come in naturally. The 
students might also look up what is being done in 
other places, get help from town and state foresters, 
work up a sentiment in the village so strong that 
every man would be willing to help toward improv- 
ing the high school grounds, become helpers to the 
village improvement society, and inaugurate move- 
ments for the preservation of forests and the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs along the public ways. [If 
it seemed desirable, a study might be made of fa- 
‘mous gardens of the world. Vegetable and flower 
-gardens and the cultivation of vines and small fruits 
might be carried as far as desirable for furnishing 
the school with supplies for its school lunches or its 
festal occasions, or for sale, the proceeds to be used 
for any desirable school undertaking. 

These are not fanciful sketches; they represent 
work similar to what has really been done in 
schools with which I am acquainted. They may 
serve as illustrations of many activities which 
might well come into our high schools, and furnish 
the physical concrete basis for that mental and 
-spiritual development which we all so much desire. 
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I can well believe that to many a high school 
master these hints and suggestions must seem wild, 
foolish, even revolutionary; and they may be so, 
when viewed from the standpoint of the past, but 
when considered from the standpoint of the presetit 
needs of the student, they seem more rational and 
more in accord with the needs of the times. Let 
us keep in mind Lowell’s words :— 


“New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes aucient good uncouth; 

They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of Truth.” 


The narrow, exclusive culture of the past must 
give way to a broader, more inclusive culture, pos- 
sible not only to the connoisseur of letters, but t» 
the intelligent, progressive farmer or artisan. The 
cultured man of to-day is the man who understands 
and is in harmony with his environment, both physi- 
cal and social. He not only knows things, but has 
formed the habit of doing things. His main 
thought is not, “ Am I cultured?” but “Am I about 
my Father’s business?” 

Such a transformation of our high school work is 
certainly coming. It is demanded by the common- 
sense of the people. Some believe that there 
should be a multiplication of kinds of high schools, 
and that the classical high schools should continue 
to cram their students with the classics, but that 
there should be trade schools of different types es- 
tablished for those who must soon go to work. 
These people would have us copy after the ways of 
the old world, where class distinctions are the rule. 

Now I believe in the multiplication of trade 
schools, particularly for our large cities; but inter- 
ested as I am in special schools of special types, I 
am much moreinterestedin the ordinary public high 
school,—the high school of the people,—the high 
school where your children and my children are to 
get their ideas of good citizenship and of culture. 
This is the high school which needs to be trans- 
formed if we are to continue that which has been 
best in our American life, and avoid the pitfalls of 
class distinctions. 

Let me repeat, the weakest place in our public 
school is our high school. The normal schoo! may 
well take as its next great work the transformation 
of these schools. This must be done in part by the 
training of high school teachers with right ideals, 
and in part by the making of a few typical high 
schools into training or model schools, and the 
transforming of these into schools which may be- 
come object lessons, and may serve as patterns for 
superintendents and teachers. 

I have recently talked with two men who fee! 
very keenly the need of the transformation of our 
secondary schools. One of them believes that such 
transformation must come about through the peda- 
gogical departments of the colleges ; that the stand- 
ards of scholarship are not sufficiently high in the 
normal schools ; that the members of normal schocl 
faculties are not themselves scholarly enough to 
enable them to give proper instruction to stu- 
dents who are preparing to teach in high schools. 

The other man, who had taken degrees from 
three of our great colleges and taught in both high 
and grammar grades, stated that he believed that 
one who desires to reform the high schools must 
first have had some experience in the grammar 
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schools, and he is now teaching in grammar schoois 
for the sake of such experience. 

I believe that the second man is right. If such 
reforms as we have in mind are to come about they 
must come through the persons who have 
been accustomed to consider the gradual develop- 
ment of the child up through the grades. 

Let a few normal schools, whose faculties are of 
a sufficiently high grade, each take hold of a high 
school, infuse the kindergarten spirit into it, apply- 
ing the pedagogical principles of Pestalozzi and 
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Let a few bright students who are graduates of 


colleges or who have had about three years of nor- 
mal school work spend a year in one of these 
training schools. Let them teach for a year or 
two in grammar or high schools, and then let theron 
take one or two years for special study along the 
line which they desire to teach. 


Every high school teacher should, if possible, 
have both normal and college training; but if he 1s 
to have part in the reformation which we have 
been considering he must bring to the problem 


Froebel, which they have so often applied in the the spirit of modern education, as represented by 
lower grades. our best normal schools. 


WHY WE SHOULD BE THANKFUL. 


What a world it is in which, when the great festival of Thanksgiving comes on its 
yearly round, there is always something to be found to be thankful for, even, it would seem, 
in the case of the most wretched! 

Are we poor? We might be beggars. Are we beggars? We might be lepers. Are 
we lepers? Our sickness might be unto death. Is it unto death? We have yet a heaven 
beyond. For all let us give thanks — thanks surely if we are in health of body and mind, 
and even in illness there is much reason and occasion to be found for a grateful heart. 
Has trouble come to us now? It might be worse. - Are we alone? There is poorer com- 
pany than ourselves to be had. Have we lost our dearest and best? They, at any rate, 
are not here to suffer. Has the year dealt crushing blows in business? It has not taken 
away also our power and will to work. Have we work? Then for that and the rest we 


give thanks again. Give thanks that we live and breathe and have our being in this world 


of wonder and light and beauty, for poor and sick and sad though we may be, though . 


Other hands may grasp the field and forest, 
Proud proprietors in pomp may shine, 

But with fervent love if thou adorest, _ 
Thou art wealthier — all the world is thine! 


—Harper’s Bazar. 
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EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 


BRADFORD COUNTY, PA. 


Many circumstances have contributed to make 
Bradford county, Pennsylvania, unusually attrac- 
tive educationally. "Way back in its early days 
there were extra good educational leaders, and for 
thirty years it has had but two county superintend- 
ents, Mr. Ryan for sixteen years, and Mr. Putnam 
for fourteen, the former a master of the art from the 
standards of his day, and the latter an artist of 
artists from the ideals of the present day. 

The best demonstration of the latter statement 
is the Bradford County Directors’ Association, 
which holds its annual session every February. It 
is a three-days’ meeting. The forenoons are de- 
voted to visiting the schools of Towanda. These 
directors from the rural districts and the outlying 
boroughs once a year visit schools and see admir- 
able teaching under favorable conditions. Three 
half-day sessions are devoted to meetings by the di- 
rectors themselves. There are two evening lec- 
tures by educational experts from abroad, and one 
afternoon session is a joint meeting of this associa- 
tion and the county teachers, in which the discus- 


sion is by the directors and teachers. If any other 
county in the country has its directors as organized 
as has Mr. Putnam it has escaped my notice. The 
state pays the directors for their attendance; :t 
gives the association $100 for the meeting, and the 
directors tax themselves fifty cents each, so that 
they are able to provide a fine program. Last 
February, aside from the two evening lectures, 
there were more than fifty formal addresses before 
the directors and teachers. 

One feature of the educational prominence is the 
residence among them of George Moscrip, a 
teacher of highly successful experience, one of the 
best known educators of Eastern and Centrai 
Pennsylvania, and a member of the present legisla- 
ture, as well as the last, and as he was for two years. 
in the seventies. He did highly efficient service on 
the committee on education at the last session, and 
as the coming session is to be the most important, 
educationally, in seventy years, the friends of the 
schools, without as well as within the state, look to 
Mr. Moscrip to be the most efficient legislator fr 
the children at Harrisburg. 
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MILTON 
PURITAN, PATRIOT, POET. 


BY R, W. WALLACE. 


There are a few characters which have stood the 
closest scrutiny and the severest tests, . . . which 
have been declared sterling by the common consent 
of mankind; ... . and of these was Milton.—Ma- 
caulay. 

At the time when England on the banks of the 
James and France on the banks of the St. Lawrence 
were laying the foundations of vast colonial 
schemes ; when Gustavus Adolphus was furbishing 
his sword for the Thirty Years’ War; when Spain 
was exiling the lingering remnant of the Moors, 
and her Cervantes was busy with his manuscript otf 
“Don Quixote”; there was born in an obscure 
street of the great London a man who, in time, 
would have something to say for liberty, for re- 
ligion, for education, and for literature, that the 
world—willing or unwilling—would have to hear 
and heed. 

Little did the royalty of the time know or care 
for such an event as an increase in family in a hum- 
ble English home ; but that unheralded ninth of De- 
cember, 1608, was a day of fate for both Stuart 
sovereignty and the sycophantic churchmanship 
that buttressed it. On that date Puritanism gained 
a champion whose uncarnal weapons would after- 


wards dash the crown from the head of the one, and : 


the crook from the hand of the other. Events were 
already sifting and sorting men, prior to their meet- 
ing on Marston Moor and at Naseby. The victozi- 
ous Roundhead owed more of his triumph than at 
the time he knew to the youthful Milton, who in 
both prose and verse set forth the principles of the 
Puritans, and lustily defended them against courtier 
and clergy alike. 

Milton was a finely-educated man. Paternal in- 
terest furnished the boy the best of tutors. At six- 
teen he was spoken of as “as scholarly, as accom- 
plished, and as handsome a youth as St. Paul's 
school had sent forth.” As undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge University, he was at the head of the class. 
His metrical work began there, and his ode on 


“The Nativity,” replete with thought and polished 


diction, was a student’s production, but full of sug- 
gestion of the mature bard. 

A visit to the continent gave him opportunities to 
meet eminent Europeans,—Grotius the great 
Swede, Francini of Florence, Holstenius, keeper ot 
the Vatican library, Galileo, the prisoner then of the 
Inquisition, and Deodati, the famous Genevan di- 
vine. They were all his seniors in years, but he 
was quite their peer in thought and expression. 
He was welcomed to the Italian “academies” as 
they were called, circles of the best educated and 
most cultivated men of Florence, Verona, Ferrara, 
Venice, and Rome. Odes were written in his 
honor; palaces were open at his coming; even 
prejudices were mute in his presence. In this all 
too brief visit he made friendships with gifted liter- 
ary men that brightened every after year. 

Little wonder that such a man should write a 
“Treatise on Education,” that no educationist of to- 
day respectful of his reputation would affect to de- 
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spise. Phillips Brooks has spoken of it as “a pros- 
pectus of philosophic education within which almost 
all the progress of our modern schools has been in- 
cluded, and which it is yet very far from outgrow- 
ing.” 

In one respect Milton’s educational plan wouid 
be unwelcome to our day. He was an enraptured 
student of the ancient classics, and his curriculum 
would carry the pupil through sixty and more 
Latin and Greek authors, whose names and themes 
he gives. The pupil should know all the ancient 
writings on law, physics, ethics, politics, economics, 
dramatics, mathematics, rhetoric, and agriculture, 
and read them in the original; and he should be 
versed also in Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldee, and 
Syriac, besides half a dozen modern tongues. Make 
such a suggestion to the undergraduate of Harvard 
or Yale to-day, and there would be the worst case 
of nervous prostration. 

Yet, apart from this undue exaltation of lan- 
guage-study, Milton’s “Treatise” is much more 
closely related to our modern time than to the time 
in which it was penned. “Naturalness, practical- 
ness, and nobleness” are the three great aims to be 
striven for in a sound educational regime. The pu- 
pil must not be made a faddist, nor must he be 
forced as an exotic. He must be trained in view of 
a useful and not merely contemplative career; and 
he must be helped to a love of virtue and a hatred 
of vice, that he may be a light to the home, an 
honor to his calling, and a pillar to the state. Stu- 
dents are to be “stirred up with high hopes of living 
to be brave men and worthy patriots, dear to God, 
and famous to all ages.” Such a conception of the 
aims of education is as befitting a Commencement 
Day address to-day as it was befitting to the 
“Treatise” of the Puritan author three centuries 
ago. 

Returned from his continental visit, Milton threw 
himself into the thick of the struggle between 
Royalist and Roundhead ; and his pen was mightier 
than any sword. The liberties of the nation were 


the keynote of his massive prose. For nearly 


twenty years he served his country in one capacity 
or other as a patriot. He declaimed against the 
unbridled autocracy of the throne. Fearlessly did 
he attack the ecclesiastical tyranny of Archbishop 
Laud, and gave him more than one uneasy hour. 
In his “Areopagitica”—the greatest of his prose 
writings—he thundered against the censorship of 
the press, and championed the right of free discus- 
sion of public affairs. | His books were publicly 
burned; how he escaped public cremation for him- 
self is a mystery. He became the Protector's 
greatest helper, saying for Cromwell what Crom- 
well could not say so well for himself. He justified 
the act of regicide, and eased the Puritan conscience 
when it was not any too comfortable over that 
lamentable event. Cromwell made him virtually 
secretary of state, that he might set the Crom- 
wellian plans and doings in the best light before the 
eyes of Europe. It was a post where the patriot 
was admirably stationed. Milton had a passion for 
liberty, and European courts heard more of liberty 
from him in his great state-papers than they had 
ever heard before. 

With the restoration of the Stuarts, a check was 
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given to Milton’s public career. It has always 
been a world wonder that he was not arrested and 
arraigned for high treason. Perhaps King Charles 
thought it well to let a sleeping dog lie. It is not 
supposable that he could not have found the Puritan 
in hiding had he been so inclined. 

But this period of retirement presented an op- 
portunity for the loftiest exercise of Milton’s poetic 
gift. This had been uncultivated for some time, at 
least in its highest reaches. England had already 
come to know something of the promise of his 
muse. His youthful endeavors had been of a high 
order. “Lycidas” was a touching lament over the 
untimely death of Edward King, a college mate, 
worthy ofa place with the threnodies of King 
David and Tennyson. “L’Allégro” and “Jl 
Penseroso” are exquisite portrayals of the moods 
of life, the joyous man and the meditative man. 
“Comus” is a species of the drama of that day, 
known as the masque. This was a form of writing 
under Puritan ban, but Milton, thoroughly Puritan 
at heart, had a passion for beauty either unknown 
or sternly repressed by his brethren of the faith. 
“Comus” is one of his noblest poems. 

But he never reached his literary maximum until 
he wrote his “Paradise Lost.” Failing sight had 
long been his experience, but now the outer world 
was completely hidden from his view. It has been 
suggested that this condition aided him in his great- 
est venture by leaving undistracted the visions of 
the mind. However this may be, in depicting the 
“solemn scenes of the creation” and the moral de- 
facement of the world Milton reveals an art as mas- 
sive and severe as the immortal frescoes of Michaei 
Angelo. What must have been the feelings of the 
amanuensis when the blind bard was dictating the 
sublime measures of his great poem! In view of 
these stately lines how inane and childish do Addi- 
son’s criticisms of Milton seem, while those of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson appear absurdly brutal. 

Nothing is in its class but the great work of 
Dante. When Dryden had mastered it he ex- 
claimed: “This man cuts ts all out, and the ancients, 
too!” Wordsworth recognized his mastery, and 
wrote in a fine sonnet: “His soul was like a star, and 
dwelt apart.” Macaulay asserted that if every copy 
of the poem were lost, he would be able to replace 
it from memory. 

And _yet the poet was shamefully underpaid ex- 
cept in sentiment and approbation. Twenty 
pounds in four instalments was all the famous manu- 
uscript netted him. Had he no friend in the pub- 
lisher’s court? Or were manuscripts at that time 
a drug in the literary market? He had written 
once: “A good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit.” And certainly his book deserved an 
ample remuneration. It does him no good, but it 
is not uninteresting to us to know that recently his 
signature alone realized $1,610, while seventeen 
pages of one of his works, though in the hand- 
writing of his amanuensis, was bid up to $23,750. 

“Paradise Regained,” though his pet literary 
child, rather detracted from his fame. Yet it is not 
an unworthy sequel to his poetic masterpiece. 

“Samson Agonistes” reveals the recovery of his 
genius once more. There was something in the 
Old Testament hero-story of Samson that had been 
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singularly duplicated in his own experience. “Like 
Samson, he had fought against the Philistines with 
the strength of thirty ‘men; he had taken a wife 
from among his enemies, and suffered bitter loss at 
her hands; he sat now, blind and dishonored, amid 
the triumph of the Cavaliers as Samson among 
the holiday-making Philistines.” And he tells out 
these experiences with the gravity and calm dignity 
of the old Greek tragedies. “The grand choruses 
of the poem, with their dark and smothered music, 
pulsate with personal feeling.” 

England has set her heart on honoring this one 
of her many gifted sons on the ter-centenary of his 
birth ; and while there may be no set celebrations of 
the anniversary in literary America, Britain’s ob- 
servance will be regarded with sympathetic eyes, 
and the great and gifted Puritan will have his meed 
of praise from the land that has adopted so many of 
his principles of liberty into her own national life; 
and which, though busy with her own development, 
does not forget entirely the roots from which her 
own greatness has sprung. 


JUDGE LINDSEY’S VICTORY. 
[From the New York Evening Post, Ind’t.] 


Election day brought no more inspiring result 
than Judge Ben B. Lindsey’s victory in Denver. 
The triumphs of many other candidates were of 
far greater moment to the country at large, but 
none of them spell independence and good citizen- 
ship in letters so bright as those announcing that 
“the father of the juvenile court” has overwhelmed 
both the Republican and Democratic machines in 
the fight for his judicial position. Judge Lindsey, 
hampered in his splendid efforts for Denver chii- 
dren by the bosses, who, in his own words, “were 
making child criminals more quickly than we could 
cure them,” told the bare, sharp truth about several 
“prominent and respected” citizens. In a terrible 
pamphlet on “The Rule of Plutocracy in Colo- 
rado,” he arraigned almost every influential Demo- 
crat and Republican with facts much too specific 
and relevant to be dismissed as “muck-raking.” 
Then, of course, both parties combined to oust 
him ; but there were men in Denver; and they *n- 
duced Mr. Lindsey to run on a separate ticker. 
They and their wives paid his campaign expenses ; 
they gave him more votes than his puppet rivals 
together could secure with all the wealth of the 
Colorado Telephone Company and the“wineroom” 
influence of liquor dealers’ associations; and this, 
too, in spite of the difficulties which the state elec- 
tion laws put in the way of the independent voter. 
Judge Lindsey must take this as a call to the 
higher, more difficult task of cleaning up Colorado 
politics. That task he began when he got the 
Denver school children to swear on Flag Day: “I 
will not remain silent if I know of dishonesty in 
public affairs. I will put forth every effort to have 
the guilty public official exposed and punished.” 
It now seems that he need not pdstpone his work 
until the generation under his care shall have 
grown up. Colorado air is very clear, even for old 
eyes. 
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WOMEN TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Repori of a committee of five men and three 
women appointed by the Connecticut State Asso- 
ciation. The committee was as follows:— 

Charles L. Ames, Hartford. 

Sherman I. Graves, New Haven. 

Nathan L. Bishop, Norwich. 

Henry T. Burr, Willimantic. 

Mrs. L. A. Cummings, Plantsville. 

Miss Euphroyne Bown, Bridgeport. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Cairns, Hartford. 

Strong Comstock, Danbury. 

Under the subject of wages paid to women of 
average ability in other vocations than that of 
teaching, your committee, believing that this had 
. a direct bearing on the pension movement, collected 
facts about thousands of women workers engaged 
in varied industries in different sections of the 
state, compared the wages of these women with the 
wages received by women teachers, and compared 
the academic and special training required by 
women for the business world with that required 
for women engaged in teaching. 

Your committee finds:— 

First—That women in this country are compet- 
ing with men in nearly every occupation. 

Second—That with the same native ability, the 

same training, and with less expenditure of energy 
than the schoolroom requires, many women teach- 
ers can enter the business world and almost double 
| their income. 
4 Third—That girls from the grammar school with 
7 no special training except that which comes from 
. experience can soon earn a wage equal to that of a 
teacher. 

Fourth—That after leaving the high school, a 
course of training, shorter in every case than that 
needed by one who is to become a teacher, will pre- 
pare a young woman of courage for entrance into 
lines of work fully as lucrative as teaching; nurses, 
manicurists, milliners, designers, dressmakers, 
stenographers, typewriters, private secretaries, 
bookkeepers, bank clerks, post-office employees, 
will all command a wage equal, if not superior, to 
that of teaching. 

Fifth—That the character of our teaching force 
suffers in that the brighest and strongest personali- 
ties prefer those fields of labor where the remunera- 
S tion is the greater. 

7 Sixth—That the list of applicants for positions in 
5 the business world is large, and that the list of ap- 
. plicants for positions as teachers is small. 
ie: Seventh—Summarizing, your committee finds, 
first, that with equal training, many women of 
average ability cay earn in the business world, with 
less nerve strain, as much as a teacher, or more; 
second, that, with no academic or special training 
at all, many young women of ordinary ability can 
ae earn nearly as much as a teacher; third, that there 
4 is a scarcity of trained teachers, a condition of 
7: things that calls for serious consideration on the 
; part of every community. 
Commenting on the above, your committee feels 
that, with the attractions of the business world for 


women, it is no wonder that the entering classes of 
the normal schools are decreasing, that superin- 
tendents have no large waiting lists of desirable 
teachers, that the position seeks the teacher, and 
not as formerly, the teacher the position, and that 
school boards are forced to take teachers with lit- 
tle or no training. Recently, for lack of trained 
teachers, one of the states shortened its normal 
course half its length, giving certificates to the 
members of the class and sending them out into 
the schools at once. Laboring under just such 
stress, another state has found it necessary to es- | 
tablish ten training classes in the various high 
schools, the last two years of the usual secondary 
work being converted into training work. Con- 
necticut’s four normal schools graduate yearly 
about 225 teachers where 450 are needed. 

Two reasons for this dearth of incoming teach- 
ers have been touched upon; namely, the financial 
attractions of the business world, and the real lik- 
ing of some women for business pursuits. An- 
other contributing cause is the very general de- 
mand recently for teachers of thorough training. 
That any high school graduate, or any person how- 
ever well educated, can teach school without spe- 
cial preparation for that work is an abandoned con- 
viction. Comparison of this long road of prepara- 
tion and training with the short road into the busi- 
ness world leads many young women to decide at 
once against teaching. 

The last and largest reason why many decide 
against teaching is the prevailing low rate of wage 
in the teaching profession. That wages are low, 
the following statistics will illustrate:— - 

The average salary of all the women teachers of 
Connecticut for the year ending July 14, 1907 (the 
latest figures attainable), was $47.38 per month. if 
every teacher worked ten months this would make 
an average of $473.80 per year. But a large num- 
ber work only nine months, and receive an average 
of $426.42 per year. These figures, however, con- 
vey a very false impression as to the wage of the 
rank and file of the young women teaching in our 
state. The wages of the high school teachers and 
of teachers in the larger cities are included in the 
above reckoning and bring the average up to the 
point mentioned. There are 134 towns of less 
than 5,000 inhabitants where the women teachers 
average as nearly as can be calculated $350 per 
year, or about $6.75 for eack week of the fifty-two 
in the year. (Of course expenses continue all the 
year, whatever be the period of work.) This again 
is too high an estimate for the poorer towns. In 
the towns receiving the average attendance grant 
for the year ending July, 1906, the average wage 
was $34.70 per month with nine months of school, 
or $312.30 per year—this after the state had con- 
tributed thousands of dollars for raising salaries in 
those towns. The case of the teacher in the other 
small towns was still worse. . The general average 
was lower, and there were fifty-two receiving less 
than $25 per month each; that is, less than $225 
per year, or $4.32 per week for fifty-two weeks. 
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Thousands of shop girls receive more. Trained 
nurses receive from $18 to $25 per week; maui- 
curists, $28 to $40 per week if in business for them- 
selves; $12 per week and upward if working fo- 
others. What a strange commentary on educa- 
tion! The young lady that trims your finger nails 
receives more than the young lady who trains your 
child. 

The insufficient number of properly qualified 
teachers and the poor service in the school system 
of the state can be traced almost directly to these 
low salaries. Competent teachers are lacking in 
the schools because they are not paid a living 
wage. The type of teacher wanted in the 
schools cannot be secured for the average salary 
paid. While it is true that salaries have beea 
raised in many places during the last ten years, yet 
the fact remains that the per cent. of increase ia 
salaries has not kept pace with the per cent. of in- 
crease in living expenses. The danger is grave 
that ultimately the character of our teaching force 
will permanently suffer. It is admitted that it has 
already suffered, while there is no prospect that it 
can be strengthened by the appointments to be 
made in the immediate future, with the material at 
hand, since the four normal schools furnish, each 
year, only just about half enough teachers to take 
the places of those withdrawing. The other half 
must be perforce without such fitting for their pro- 
fession as the normal schools afford. One normal 
school reports a falling off in applicants for en- 
trance, because the girls just from high schools 
and even from grammar schools find that in the 
dearth of teachers they can secure places without 
giving any further time to preparation. We find, 
then, that the attractions of business life and the 
low salaries paid for teaching have rendered the 
supply of good teachers already inadequate, with 
every prospect of its becoming more so. It is not 
difficult to see that no deficiency whatever could 
be so dangerous to the future of the state. A‘ 
agree that a democracy depends for its stability 
and success upon the quality of its individual citi- 
zens. For this reason the state maintains an ex- 
pensive system of public instruction, to the end 
that whatever may be the deficiencies in home train- 
ing, she may never lack a safe majority of intelli- 
gent, upright, and efficient citizens. It will also 
be agreed that the success of the schools in pro- 
ducing such citizens depends upon the intelligence 
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and skill of the teachers. An ignorant and un- 
skilful person cannot secure those most important 
ends, character and good citizenship. 

The problem of the state, then, is to get and keep 
a sufficient number of thoroughly capable teachers. 
Connecticut sadly needs to find some plan which 
will (a) attract able persons to the work of teach- 
ing; (b) make it for their advantage to excel in 
their work; (c) afford inducements for remaining 
long in the service. 

Other states and nations have encountered the 
same problems which Connecticut now meets, 
with the result, in many cases, of inaugurating pen- 
sion systems for teachers. A system can be 39 
planned as to gain just the three points mentioned 
above—teachers of good native ability, ambition to 
excel in their chosen profession, inclination to re- 
main in it. 

It might be urged that the teachers constitute 1 
army of public servants doing a work of vital im- 
portance to the state, for an average wage on which 
it is impossible to provide for old age; that the state 
is therefore morally bound to provide for them 
after retirement, as it does for its soldiers. Teach- 
ers, however, are not the ones to press this view of 
the case, lest it seem tainted with self-interest. 

Let the good of the children and the future wel- 
fare of the state be the chief consideration. Let 
far-sighted plans be laid for a better and more 
permanent supply of the highest type of teachers. 
If a more promising method can be devised than a 
pension system, let it come; if a more promising 
method cannot be devised then let the pension sys- 
tem be established for the teachers of Connecticut. 
A high ideal for our teaching profession has been 
set; certain personal characteristics of a high order 
are demanded; special training for teaching and 
continued growth and increasing power on the part 
of the teacher are insisted upon. But this high 
ideal cannot be maintained against a sharp comp<- 
tition of industries that demand and are ready to 
pay for high grade work unless the public shall be 
prepared to accompany their demands for high- 
grade teachers with a just compensation. Superin- 
tendent Smith of Maine says: “If our teaching is 
to be held at the highest point of efficiency, the pro- 
fession must be able to recruit for itself the choic- 
est natural ability and the most efficient training. 
These are not to be assumed unless that profession 
shall offer a great security for future return. <A 
teachers’ pension system gives this security.” 


For summer’s bloom and autumn’s blight, 
For bending wheat and blasted maize, 
For bealtb and sickness, Lord of ligbt 
And Lord of darkness bear our praise! 
Here, on this blest Thanksgiving nigbt, 
Wie raise to thee our grateful voice; 
For what thou doest, Lord, is rigbt, 
And thus believing, we rejoice. 
—Josiab Gilbert Holland: “The Blest Thanksgiving 


Wigbt.” 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


Noah Webster was not so famousa manas Samuel 
Johnson ; but he was a greater lexicographer—and 
it is doubtful whether in the whole history of lexi- 
cography there is another figure so interesting or 
so memorable. Massachusetts should never fo-- 
get that it was the decade during which he was he 
citizen that the main work upon his historic dic- 
tionary was accomplished ; and Amherst especiaily 
should treasure the record of his residence beside 
her beautiful common, while he did that great work, 
as one of her proudest memories. 

Upon that common, opposite the site of his old 
home, should some time be placed a statue of the 
great scholar and educator, with this inscription: 
“Noah Webster, a citizen of Amherst from 1812 
to 1822, during which period he prepared the 
greater part of his American dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language, and became one of the founders of 
Amherst College.” And when some day that coi- 
lege, which owes so much to him for its. founding, 
erects its special building for its department of 
language and literature, with its libraries and lec- 
ture-rooms for Greek, and Latin, and English, and 
German, and French, and the Bible,—the Bible, of 
which Noah Webster prepared and published un- 
aided the first complete American revised version, 
it will surely name that building with the name of 
Noah Webster. 

There is no other river in the world which has 
upon its shores so many historic and importart 
educational institutions as the Connecticut. From 
Dartmouth College in the north all the way to Say- 
brook, the first seat of Yale College, at its mouth, 
its waters murmur past colleges and_ schools. 
Northfield, Mount Vernon, Amherst, the agricul- 
tural college, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Trinity, the 
theological schools at Hartford and Middletown, 
Wesleyan University—these are the greater insti- 
tutions; and no less dear to thousands are those 
famous old academies at Meriden, and Deerfield, 
and Easthampton, and many a valley town, still do- 
ing their good work, and others, like that at old 
Chesterfield, once their peers, which lived and died 
and ought to live again. 

I say no other river valley can show such a list. 
But among all the educational institutions of the 
Connecticut there is perhaps no other which has 
done a greater educational service, none certainiy 
which has served so many men as the institution 
named Webster’s dictionary. In the little Con- 
necticut village near the river its author was born; 
in the little Massachusetts college town beside the 
river he chiefly prepared his monumental work ; and 
from the great city on the river halfway between 
the two that work is still spread year by year, in 
numbers of which he never dared to dream, to 
every quarter of the earth.—Springfield Republi- 
can. 


oe 
W. A. M., Indiana: The Journal of Education 
is’ the most welcome visitor to my desk. It is a 
splendid journal, a worthy expression of what 1s 
earnest in education. 
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THANKSGIVING HYMN 


One day there is, of all the changing year, 

One day which makes all other days more dear, 
Which, in the compass of one magic word, 

Sets all the jarring tune to sweet accord. 


Through fire and frost, in endless round we go, 
Caught in life’s whirl, its plan we cannot know; 
Yet, be the complex problem what it may, 

We all accept it on this happy day. 


Thanks for the power that triumphs over ills, 
Thanks for the love that strengthens and fulfils, 
In heartfelt thanks our half-formed longings run, 
And all life’s eddying currents flow as one. 
—Elaine Gooda'e. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 
[Portland, Maine, Evening Express.] 


The educational problem is a never-ending one. 
As the world advances the educator must keep 
step, indeed must keep a little ahead of the proces- 
sion, for it is he who leads the way and makes the 
advance we all note possible. The kind and quality 
of the instruction which we received must be im- 
proved upon for our sons and daughters, not only 
in order that they may know more, but they must 
have a better understanding, not of the sciences 
themselves, of a necessity, but of the underlying 
principles of life. Referring to his own profession, 
Judge Turner has said that its purpose is to seek 
out the eternal truth. This is the object of the 
schools, perhaps even more than it is the purpose 
of the lawyer and the courts; and teachers are en- 


gaged in that search and are leading and training 


the youth who are under their charge to make that 
search for themselves. And all of life, all of truth, 
are not to be found in the text-books which deal 
with the physical sciences. The teacher who is 
right, and who is best promoting the interests of 
civilization and of future generations, does not 
confine himself now to the study of what we know 
as physical sciences, any more than the teacher of 
the past generation did as his fathers did before 
him, feel content with teaching the fundamentals of 
the three R’s. 

Because of the selfless work of the teachers we 
are looking to see arise a generation to succeed 
ours that shall be more patriotic than is our own 
generation; a generation in which the aims of life 
shall be higher than are the aims which we have 
been taught to seek ; a generation in which the peo- 
ple shall come nearer to the “eternal truth” ; a gen- 
eration upon which the duties of citizenship shall 
rest with more sacredness than is the case at the 
present time; a generation in which selfishness is 
to become less a motive for all action than is the 
case with those of us who are on the stage of action 
to-day; a generation in which temperance, so- 
briety, love of humanity, and helpfulness for their 
fellow men are natural virtues; a generation whi 
shall bring forth the fruits of the spirit, as recorded 
by the apostle, namely, love, joy, peace, long suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance, against which there is no law, 


: 
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BY EDITH GILES. 


STUDY OF “QUENTIN DURWARD.”—(V.) 
CHARACTERIZATION. 


What are the dramatis personae of “Quentin 
Durward,”—that is, what characters would you 
bring in if the story were to be dramatized? 

Louis X1., King of France. 

Charles, Duke of Burgundy. 

William de la Marck, the Wild Boar of Ar- 
dennes. 

Countess Isabelle de Croye, ward of Charles of 
+’urgundy. 

Lady Hameline, aunt of Countess Isabelle. 

Quentin Durward, Scottish noble, officer of 
Scottish Guard. 

Hayraddin Magraubin, guide and spy for 
Louis XI. 

Louis of Bourbon, Bishop of Liege. 

Count de Crévecoeur, Bohemian noble, ambassa- 
dor from Charles of Burgundy. 

Sieurs D’Hymbercourt and Philip des Comines, 
feudal lords attending Joan, Burgundy princess 
royal of France, daughter of Louis XI. 

Louis, Duke of Orleans, betrothed to the 
Princess Joan. 

Lord Crawford, commander of Scottish Guard. 

Ludovic le Balafré, officer of Scottish Guard. 

Oliver le Dain, Groom of the Chamber to the 
King. 

Count de Dunois, Grand Huntsman to the King. 

Cardinal John of Balue, Minister to the King. 

Martius Galeotti, Astrologer to the King. 

Tristan l’Hermite, Provost Marshal. 

Trois-Eschelles, Petit-André, hangmen for 
Louis. 

Nikkel, executioner for William de la Marck. 

Monsieur Pavillon, Burgomaster of Liege. 

Gertrude, daughter of M. Pavillon. 

Peter, counsellor to M. Pavillon. 

Glover, lover of Gertrude. 

Tiel Wetzweiler, jester of Charles of Burgundy. 

Toison d’Or, Herald. 

False Herald. 

Marthon, ward to Lady Hameline. 

Soldiers, citizens, etc. 

What characters give the historical interest to 
the story? 

King Louis and his attendants, Charles of Bur- 
gundy and his feudal attendants, William de la 
Marck, the Wild Boar of Ardennes. 

What characters give the purely romantic inter- 
est? 

Quentin Durward, Lady Isabelle de Croye. 

What two characters control the events of the 
story? 

Louis of France and Quentin Durward. 

What character controls events through motives 


‘ chiefly evil? 


Louis of France. 

What character controls events through motives 
wholly good? 

Quentin Durward. 

What character controls events through motives 
mixed of good and evil? 


Hayraddin Magraubin, the Arabian—or the Bo- 
hemian, more frequently called. 

What character has the strongest influence upon 
the book? 

Quentin Durward. 

What does Scott intend to exemplify in his 
characters ? 

The principles of chivalry. 

What two strong interests on the part of the 
author do the two leading characters show? 

(a) The historical interest, as seen in the draw- 
ing of Louis XI., and all that attaches to his char- 
acter. 

(b) The sympathy and admiration for chivalry as 
expressed in the character of Quentin Durward. 

Which interest is stronger in the author’s mind? 

The character interest; because it is the char- 
acter of Quentin Durward that really controls the 
events of the story, although Louis, as being the 
greater in historical interest, directs them. 

Was Scott aware of this? 

Judging from the introduction, no; and also 
judging from the unaffectedness of the moral 
principles which made Quentin Durward the type 
of a young knight of chivalry. The King is char- 
acterized with much more effort and much more 
art, but with less direct force. 

Does Scott make use of physiognomy to 
heighten the character interest in the story? 

Yes. The beauty which he ascribes to Quentin 
Durward and to Lady Isabelle are typical ideals of 
the romantic style, rather than individual in effect ; 
but in Louis, in Oliver Dain, in William de la 
Marck, and in the deformed Princess Joan, and in 
Ludovic le Balafré the trait of physiogomy dis- 
tinctly individualizes the portraiture. 

Does Scott use costume to heighten character 
effect? 

It is one of his hall marks. 

Does Scott use grouping to emphasize character 
effect? 

Invariably almost when the principal characters 
appear both by association and by contrast. When 
Louis and Oliver Dain appear together, or Quentin 
Durward and Isabelle de Croye, the force of as- 
sociation is strongly felt; and the contrast is ai- 
ways decided when Louis and Quentin Durward ap- 
pear in the same group, or Louis and Charles of 
Burgundy; and between William de la Marck and 
the Bishop of Liege contrast is used in grouping 
with marked effect. 

Does Scott use supernaturalism with direct effect 
upon the characters of his story? 

He makes it appear that supernaturalism is one 
of the influences by which his characters are gov- 
erned, but he does not give it any direct effect 
upon the action of the story. 

Which two of the leading characters act from de- 
termined motives, and which two from motives 
which are natural to their character, and conse- 
quently are not determined, but spontaneous? 

(a) King Louis, the Lady Hameline. 


([Centinued on page 574.) 
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BOYS OF THE STREET. 


Once upon a time, as the stories go, I lectured 
in the Y. M. C. A. in a city in New York state. 

The president of the association presided grace- 
fully, and at the close of the lectures escorted me 
courteously to the car, expressing himself with the 
customary enthusiasm, thus placing me under 
courteous obligation to him. 

While waiting for the car a bunch of young fel- 
lows went by us with a stampede, whooping with 
high spirits. 

With intense impatience, he exclaimed: “These 
hoodlums make me frantic! Life is hardly worth 
living because they are so rude! The policemen 
are of no earthly use! I don’t know what the 
world is coming to!” 

I don’t care to report what I said to him, but I 
freed my mind with as much respect for his age as 
I could command under the circumstances. 

I tried to make him understand that what was 
wanted of the president of a Y. M. C. A. was not a 
man’s money, nor graceful presidiag on occasions, 
nor courteous treatment of guests, but a deep, 
genuine, abiding interest in and belief in just such 
frolicsome youths as those. 

Those young men were not profane, were not 
rude, were not coarse. They were boisterous and 
hilarious, but not from drink or anger. There was 
absolutely nothing to disturb any sane, poised per- 
son. I was happy in their hilarity, and my blood 
tingled with new life because of the tonic in the at- 
mosphere as they swept by. 

The place for the Y. M. C. A. is not within the 
walls of an elegantly appointed building, but upon 
the streets, where the young men are. 

I let several cars pass while I expressed my con- 
victions to this Y. M. C. A. president, and when, at 
last, I took a car, he thanked me with real hearti- 
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ness for frankness, and said that he had a new view 
of young fellows on the street. 

“I have always regarded the boys of the street 
as pests, like mosquitoes, to be avoided and elimi- 
nated when possible,” was the confession of a 
prominent citizen of a New England city, who had 
unwillingly been led to preside ata lecture on 
“Boys.” 

There are all too many such “leading citizens,” 
who regard boys in general as a nuisance; and it 
is a temptation to take this view of them. 

I chance to live on the border of a district in 
which the hoodlum element, so called, is rampant. 
My house is on the city boundary, so_ that it is a 
temptation for boys to be extra lawless, as the po* 
lice of neither city have authority over the line. 
There is no spot in which a good residential dis- 
trict is more exposed to the recklessness of unre- 
Strained youth than this. Not long since a bunch 
of these boys going down the street deliberate’y 
and with no excuse for it threw a stone through 
the parlor window. 

Nevertheless lam never tempted to blame the 
boys, never speak of them or think of them as 
hoodlums, for I know full well that those boys 
would be gentlemanly and law-abiding if the 
churches, the schools, the courts, and good citizens 
generally did what we now know how to do. 

There is no blame attached to those boys in the 
final analysis, but to the churches, schools, courts, 
and citizens. My indignation, if I indulged in it, 
would be toward men like the presiding officer re- 
ferred to in the opening sentence. 

The time was when New Orleans, Memphis, 
Havana, and other cities were at the mercy of yel- 
low fever. There was a time when fanatical peo- 
ple honestly thought that yellow fever was sent by 
the Lord in judgment. Now we know that there 
will be no yellow fever if the officers of the city see 
to it that all necessary preventive ordinances are 
enforced. The mosquitoes are not to blame for 
carrying yellow fever germs, but, rather, those who 
allow the mosquitoes to breed for their nefarious 
work, 

So with the bad boy pest. The boy is not to 
blame, primarily, but, rather, those who have per- 
mitted him to breed all the elements that make 
him vicious. 

He represents not his own depravity, but the 
negligence of self-styled good people, who could 
have made him as impossible as yellow fever with- 
out the breeding of the species of mosquitoes that 
spread the disease. 

These boys are not the pest of society, but those 
of us who deliberately neglect our duty toward 
them. The church that enjoys preaching and 
psalm singing and does not lift its finger to get 
down where these boys are breeding hoodlura 
germs, the school that merely takes care of boys 


for five hours a day, five days in the week, for forty _ 


weeks in the year, and does nothing for them for 
the other nineteen hours of the day, or for the other 
165 days in the year, are the sinners, rather than 
the boys whom they create by their vicious 
neglect. 

Yellow fever mosquitoes are no more persistent 
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in multiplying germs than are the conditions that 
breed hoodlum germs. 

When the alarm was sounded in New Orleans 
the churches and schools were closed, and preach- 
ers and teachers, deacons and students got busy 
making the breeding of mosquitoes impossible. 
Not one breeding spot was left, not a pool of 
stagnant water, not a pail of water was unprotected 
from the netting. It was no time for preaching or 
teaching when yellow fever mosquitoes were 
breeding. 

It is as true of the bad boy germs as of yellow 
fever mosquitoes that it is no time to neglect them 
for sentimental or mechanical performances. 

ELIOT TO FRESHMEN. 


President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard said 
some extra good things to the freshmen this 
year :— 

“What is the opportunity before you? It is the 
opportunity to do strenuous work in competition. 
Competition is decried in the business world. 
The manufacturer wants monopoly. The artisan 
wants it. Working men of our day are seeking 
such a monopoly, and believe it is the means of se- 
curing ease in life. 

“All of you men lately joining Harvard College 
have come in through examinations. There are 
few colleges to-day that demand it, and it is a great 
advantage. It is a chance to prove yourselves. 
It is for you here in college to acquire mental alert- 
ness that is going to give you success in the busi- 
ness world. 

“Success depends on a sound body. “Many oi 
you have this already, and the rest are going to 
get it. Now there is danger that you may yield to 
vicious temptations—the danger of fouling your 
bodies. Avoid that. That is the one great 
danger—the danger that I have seen during fifty 
years. 

“Never experiment with vice. Never believe 
a man who tells you that bodily health demands 
vicious habits. Never believe that continence can 
do harm or that incontinence cannot do harm. 

“Evil thoughts tempt, and the only way is to 
crowd out evil with good. The greatest safeguard 
is hard work and hard play. Let the good crowd 
out the evil. 

“You ought to accomplish something worth 
while. I have had long experience in observing 
what is worth while, and if I were to put it in one 
word, I would say that for happiness, for joy of 
living, that one word is work. Work hard; that is 
what college life is for. In search for your work 
you may try experiments securely. . 

“When you get out into the world you ought to 
know what your powers are and what you must 
enjoy. You can learn this now in the few years 
before you. This is the great privilege of the elec- 
tive system—the system that is the greatest privi- 
lege in any college. 

“And finally, you learn here, without thinking, 
what loyalty means. Loyalty to your colleg:, 
loyalty to your teachers, loyalty to your profes- 
sion, and loyalty to a principle. I suppose we 
have something to regret in the loyalty to idealized 
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persons of feudalism. But have we not something 
better? Better loyalty to a personified ideal than 
loyalty to the idealized person.” 


DISAPPOINTING SEQUEL. 


It is impossible to let the bars down and not 
have the calves get out. You can never give 
young people freedom without taking chances of a 
rebellion or revolution. The best spirited high 
school I have known is the Central high school, 
Pueblo, Colorado. Principal Barrett is a prince 
among principals. When he has been offered 
highly attractive positions elsewhere the school 
and community have rallied to him so loyally that 
he has resisted all temptations. The superintend- 
ent has been correspondingly popular with the 
high school students as well as with the public, and 
the board of education has been peculiarly a liberal 
minded, and distinctly a young people’s board. In 
June I had the privilege of attending the senior 
banquet, at which there was the most delightfully 
cordial relation between faculty and school offi- 
cials that I have seen. “Ideal” was the verdict. 
For many years the superintendent, principal, 
teachers, and board of education have been devel- 
oping freedom and self-dependence in the students, 

The sequel: The associated press in every city in 
the United States on October 17 published the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Pueblo, Col., October 16.—Central high school 
resembled a_ kindergarten yesterday, when the 
pupils, to show their contempt and ridicule for the 
orders of the school board that the schools shall 
not have a football team, came to school dressed as 
little children, and bringing toys. Large boys, in 
short trousers, shirtwaists, and big bow ties, car- 
ried tops and marbles; and the girls, with their hair 
in pigtails, adorned with big ribbons, nursed dolls 
and Teddy bears, and played with jacks. Efforts 
to restore order were unavailing, and the senior and 
junior classes, among whom were the chief of- 
fenders, were dismissed.” 

Making due allowance for sensationalism in the 
report there is enough left of truth to be most dis- 
couraging. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that the dawning 
is toward the rising sun, and not toward the dense 
darkness that precedes the dawn. It is impossible 
to face backward toward tyranny. Discouraging 
as it is, we must press forward and develop self-re- 
liance that will not be idiotic. Such demonstra- 
tions merely emphasize the fact that our previous 
autocratic methods were barbaric, and in emere- 
ing therefrom they have the delirium which must 
always come to those who are for the first time 
let out of the track (de-lira, out of the furrow). 

Barrett—Keating—Cowan—must not weary in 
well-doing. They are the greatest combination 
for the development of student liberality I have 
known, and they must persevere to the triumphant 
reign of youthful reason. 

Robert J. Aley’s election as state superintendent 

in the Indiana landslide will give to the office one 


of the most scholarly, practical, expert educators 
of the state. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT MACLAURIN. 


President-elect Maclaurin of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, now professor of physics 
at Columbia University, has relative youth and the 
vigor that goes with it; he has high standing as a 
scientist, here and abroad, and he has opinions and 
convictions about theories and methods of educa- 
tion, based on comparative study of them in more 
than one country. Conversant with conditions, not 
only in the United States, but in Europe, Canada, 
and Australia, and with experience as an educa- 
tional administrator in New Zealand, he will be 
warmly welcomed in New England. ‘he institute 
gets a president who is a scientist of unusual at- 
tainments and a tested administrator. An effort 
had been made to get two men of national reputa- 
tion in other lines of educational leadership, but a 
scientist is more appropriate for the Institute oi 
Technology. 


a 
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EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION AT BROWN. 


Brown University offers teachers and others nine 
notable courses in university work either as stu- 
dents or merely. as hearers. The work is of univer- 
sity standard, and yet it is sufficiently popularized 
to be generally attractive. ‘he courses are as {oi- 
lows: Greek art, Professor Poland; biological 
evolution, Professor Walter; English literature, 
Professor Huntington ; German, Professor Crowell! ; 
French Revolution, Professor Munro; “Kith and 
kin of the English language,” Professor Allinson ; 
voice culture, Professor Crosby; gymnasium class 
for women, Helen Wilbur Paine; gymnasium class 
for college men, Professor Marvel. On the com- 
pletion of the course certificates will be issued to 
those who have done the work assigned in connec- 
tion with the course, and have passed the examina- 
tion held at the end of the course. Doing the as- 
signed work and passing the examination is op- 
tional. Each extension course of ten lectures or 
other exercises is regarded by the university as the 
equivalent of one-half of a regular three-hour 
course for one term, and is accepted by the univer- 
sity in fulfilment of the requirements for the degree 
of A. B., Ph. B., and A. M., subject to such regula- 
tions respecting entrance requirements and _ pre- 
scribed courses as govern regularly enrolled candi- 
dates for the respective degrees. For the A. M. 
degree, however, such credit may not exceed in 
amount two-fifths of the requirement. 
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HOME FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


The Sarah N. Pope Teachers’ Home, an institu- 
tion and home for unmarried women who are 
members of the Friends’ church and who have de- 
voted most of their lives to teaching, is provided 
for in the will of Sarah Nicholas Pope Dixon >i 
England. The document has been filed in Salem, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Pope leaves the residue of her estate, after 
certain bequests, to this institution. It is to ac- 
cumulate until certain representatives of the so- 
ciety of the Friends think there is enough to 
found a home for unmarried teachers of the faith of 
the Friends. As she was born in Salem, near 
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Lynn, Mass., she hopes the home will be in Salem. 
She thinks that it should not have less than twelve 
rooms and that the price charged inmates should 
not exceed $5 per week, and that some may need 
to be cared for free. This is a humble beginning, 
and is hedged about by singular limitations, but it 
is a beginning. ‘The day is not distant when there 
will be some adequate provision for many such 
homes. Any woman teacher who has not been 
so circumstanced that she could provide for her 
years in retirement should know that there is a de- 
lightful home for her declining years. 


IN OHIO. 


It is cause for universal rejoicing that, despite 
the political chaos in Ohio, on November 3 Super- 
intendent J. W. Zeller of Findlay was elected state 
superintendent. He is thoroughly equipped for 
the great responsiblity he assumes, and has the en- 
tire confidence of the educators of the state. It 
is equally cause for rejoicing that the senator from 
Dayton—he who last winter in the legislature 
stirred up the nastiest ado about nothing on record 
—was buried beneath a big adverse majority in a 
district overwhelmingly Republican ordinarily, an 
ample and gratifying reward. 


IN ATLANTA LAST WEEK. 


One of the most notable educational meetings 
ever held in the South was that of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. 
President. Carroll D. Wright of Clark College, 
Worcester, presided at Atlanta November 19-21. 
Many sides of this most important question were 
fearlessly and ably distussed. Under the leader- 
ship of President Wright the program was well 
balanced. 


Presidents Eliot of Harvard and Angell of Ann 
Arbor are formally declared the greatest of living 
American educators by the National Association 
of State University Presidents. 

The Chicago Teachers’ Federation is once more 
enlisted in a great tax fight. That is where they 
made their reputation before. Here’s wishing them 
success as great as before. 

Manual arts in the upper grammar grades_ is 
more important than three-fourths of the stuff you 
are teaching from the arithmetic. Are you awake 
to the new situation? 


Columbia University is surely leading the world 
in the establishment of departments for the training 


of experts in all forms of creditable and desirable 
activities. 


There are about four new organizations a day 
created for the advancement of education and the 
receiving of dues ranging from $1 to $10 each. 

What is an underfed child? Some boys seem 
never to be satisfied. 


Toledo is awaking to the importance of munici- 
pal playgrounds. 


A high school is not a high school without a 
good laboratory. 


| 
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THE WEEK 


THE KAISER YIBLDS. 

No one can envy Chancellor von Bulow the task 
which fate imposed upon him of being the one to 
communicate to the Kaiser the freely-expressed 
judgment of the Reichstag and the Council of the 
Empire that he was talking too much for the peace 
of the empire. But the chancellor performed the 
task courageously at a specially-appointed inter- 
view in the palace of Potsdam, and the Kaiser, 
sobered for once by the storm of disapproval 
which his London Telegraph interview had 
aroused, yielded as gracefully. as his nature per- 
mitted, and virtually pledged himself to recognize 
his constitutional responsibilities by preserving a 
judicious reticence in the future. He coupled with 
this assurance an explicit approval of the chan- 
cellor’s utterances in the Reichstag and an expres- 
sion of confidence in him. So the storm passes, 
but not without effecting great changes in the re- 
lations of emperor, parliament, and people. 


THE RULERS OF CHINA. 


That feeble specimen of a monarch, a weakling 
morally and almost an imbecile mentally, the Em- 
pero of China, died on Nevember 14. His death 
might have been classed with a number of other 
passings away of personages who were in the way 
of the dowager empress, were it not that that 
strenuous and unscrupulous lady followed him into 
the next world the day after. Suspicions of foul 
play were aroused by the two deaths coming so 
close together; but there is no evidence to sup- 
port them. The emperor had been for some time 
in feeble health, and had refused the aid of West- 
ern physicians; and the dowager empress was at 
an age when death is no unexpected guest. In the 
interval between the passing of the two sove- 
reigns, the little nephew of the emperor, Prince 
Pu-wi, a child of three, was designated emperor, 
and his father, Prince Chun, brother to the late 
emperor, was made regent, with advisory authority 
lodged with the new dowager empress. There 
have been runs upon some of the native banks, and 
some other symptoms of disquietude, but it is too 
early to say whether the new regime will or will 
not be accepted without revolutionary movements. 


THE NEXT HOUSE. 


The temporary roll-call of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the sixty-first Congress has been 
made up from unofficial returns. It shows that 
the Republicans will have 219 members and the 
Democrats 172, a Republican majority of forty- 
seven. In the present House there are 223 Re- 
publicans and 166 Democrats, a Republican 
majority of fifty-seven. The Democrats gained 
seventeen districts, and the Republicans gained 
twelve. The most significant Republican gains 
were in North Carolina, Oklahoma, and Missou, 
though gains were also made in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. The 
chief Democratic gains were made in Indiana, 
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where the Republican representation was cut 
down from eight to two members, Colorado, be- 
fore solidly Republican, now solidly Democratic, 
Ohio, and Nebraska. Seats were gained, also, in 
Illinois and Kentucky. 


A THUMPING DEFICIT. 


It is officially announced by the postmaster- 
general that the postal deficit for’ the year ended 
June 30, 1908, amounted to nearly $17,000,000,— 
or, in exact figures, to $16,910,279. This is the 
largest deficit ever recorded. It is due largely to 
the increases in the salaries of employees of the 
postal service authorized by Congress, and in part 
to the cost of the rural free delivery. The post- 
master-general is firmly convinced that the estab- 
lishment of a special local parcel post confined to 
rural routes would tend to wipe out the deficit, 
and would finally make the rural delivery self-sus- 
taining, besides being a great boon to farmers and 
to retail country merchants. This is a proposal 
which the express companies may be counted upon 
to oppose strenuously. 


. THE TOLL OF FOOTBALL. 


In spite of the abolition of the ferocious prac- 
tice of the “flying wedge,” the game of football 
continues to exact rather a high toll from its 
devotees. The Chicago Tribune, which has the 
habit of collecting gruesome statistics of murders, 
suicides, lynchings, ete., for the information and 
admonition of the American public, has tabulated 
the casualties in football this season, without in- 
cluding the final games, and finds that the score 
totals ten players killed and 272 injured in contests 
between colleges, high schools, and athletic clubs. 
In 1905, the year preceding the revision of the 
rules, the record of fatalities reached its maxi- 
mum,—twenty-four. But the number of players 
injured in that year’s games was only about two- 
thirds as large as during the present season. So 
it does not appear that any very great progress has 
been made in diminishing the roughness of the 
game. 


MR. BRYAN’S FUTURE. 


In reply to the direct question whether he would 
run again for the presidency, all that Mr. Bryan 
had to say was that he hoped that it would never 
become necessary for him to run again for office, 
but that he would not attempt to decide the ques- 
tion until the time comes to act. This indicates 
that he is still in a receptive mood; and it recalis 
the pre-election jest which represented Mr. Bryan 
as defeated for the presidency in the year 1920 by 
Kermit Roosevelt. A nearer contingency is the 
possible election of Mr. Bryan to the United States 
Senate. If there were a vacancy to be filled by 
the legislature just elected, it is quite likely that 
Mr. Bryan would be chosen; but the term of Mr. 
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(Continued from page 569.) 


(b) Quentin Durward, the Lady Isabelle. 

What is the force in the story of Hayraddin 
Maugrabin’s redeeming trait of gratitude at the 
last? 

It is a relief in the tragic element, a strong!, 
human appeal for moral judgment, and a justifica- 
tion of Quentin Durward’s merciful kindness, and 
an emphasis upon the contrast between Quentin 
Durward’s sense of justice and the unfeeling regard 
of the King and the general social heartlessness 
of the period. 


TWELVE BUSINESS MAXIMS. 

The president of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce gives these twelve maxims which he has 
tested through years of business experience, and 
which he recommends as tending to insure suc- 
cess :— 

1. Have a definite aim. 

2. Go straight for it. 

3. Master all details. 

4. Always know more than you are expected 
to know. 

5. Remember that difficulties are only made to 
be overcome. 

6. Treat failures as stepping-stones to further 
effort. 

7. Never put your hand out further than you 
can draw it back. 

8. At times be bold; always be prudent. 

9. The minority often beats the majority in the 
end. 

10. Make good use of other men’s brains. 

11. Listen well; answer cautiously; decide 
promptly. 

12. Preserve by all means in your power, “a 
sound mind in a sound body.” 

THINGS TO REMEMBER.—(I.) 
LEIF ERICSON. 
Born (?), died 1021. 

The Northmen, led by Leif Ericson, were the 
first white men to discover America. 

They found the Indians already in possession of 
the country. 

In the year 1000 Leif and his crew of thirty-five 
men passed the winter in Vinland, somewhere 9n 
the New England coast. 

Thorvald, Leif’s brother, with a few companions, 
spent two winters in Vinland. 

Thorfinn Karlsefni tried to found a colony in 
Vinland in the year 1007. : 

Owing to the hostility of the Indians, the North- 
men abandoned the settlement and never made an- 
other. 

Map Work.—Locate on a map or a globe settle- 
ments made by the Northmen. 


Memory Selection—Longfellow’s “The Skele- 
ton in Armor.” 


(II.) 
MARCO POLO. 
Born about 1254, died 1324. 
Marco Polo, an Italian, was one of the first Eu- 
ropeans to explore Asia, and the first to write a 


book about his trayels, 
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This book was written in the year 1298. 

The information that it contained corrected 
wrong ideas of geography, and led to the making of 
a new map of the world. 

This map influenced Columbus to make his voy- 
age in 1492, 

Map Work.—Point out on a map or globe (a) the 
countries described by Marco Polo, (b) the trade 
routes from Italy to the East—From “A First 
Course in American History,” used by permis- 
sion of the publishers, D. C. Heath & Co. 


HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS. 
BY WILLARD PYLE, 
Morris High School, New York City. 

Our pupils come to us with a surprisingly vague 
understanding of natural laws even though qualita- 
tively expressed. What few definite notions they 
have about physical phenomena are often most e- 
roneous. They all think that smoke settles on a 
humid day because the atmosphere is heavy, that 
the chimney draws air from the kitchen into the 
stove to make the draught, that an engine does 
work, that bodies in motion come to rest of them- 
selves, that a horse pulls harder upon the wagon in 
drawing it than the wagon pulls upon the licrse, 
that a body floats because it is lighter than the 
liquid or gas it floats in, that ice is never colder than 
the freezing point, that the water boils because the 
heat continually drives air out of it, that a perpet- 
tal motion machine is a most reasonable thing, 
that ice keeps a refrigerator cold because the ice 
itself is cold, the melting of it being a most unfortu- 
nate thing, that opening a door in winter lets in the 
cold, etc. There seems no limit to it when we study 
these third-year boys and girls well enough to ap- 
preciate their actual state of knowledge. They are 
without exaggeration almost as ignorant of the 
true nature of common physical phenomena as the 
Irish servant who in the morning opened the 
shutters to let out the dark. 

It is generally admitted that the best trained 
minds in this country to-day are the men who have 
been graduated from our engineering schools of 
applied science;.they are no longer the classical 
men. . . . We are influenced too much by the col- 
leges, and we are doing too little to make physics 
of practical value to the great majority who wili 
never go to college. . . . It is a disgrace, for tn- 
stance, the way we slight electricity. Considering 
the age in which we live, it deserves twice the time 
at least. Year after year pupils come to us eagerly 
looking forward to the electrical applications, only 
to quit physics sorely disappointed. Physics as 
taught to-day is a fine example of a subject taking 
precedence over ‘the claims of pupils. 

I maintain that it is more valuable from the 
standpoint of intelligent citizenship for the average 
boy and girl in our high schools to understand re- 
fraction of light in a qualitative way, and be able 
to explain the rainbow, its circular shape and the 
order of its colors, the illuminating of dark base- 
ments by pavements composed of glass prisms, the 
use of lenses for near sight and old sight, the ac- 
commodation of the lens to the eye, and the com. 
mon optical instruments than it is to be able to da 
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such things as define index of refraction, describe 
a method of determining it, and tell where errors 
are most likely to creep in. 

It is more important, for instance, that we teach 
expansion and contraction of gases in a qualitative 
way, and the application of it in convection 
(draughts, methods of ventilating a room, sea 
breeze, trade winds, etc., together with a thorough 
study of the why and wherefore of the principal 
features of some direct or indirect method of heat- 
ing a home or school building) than it is to deter- 
mine the co-efficient of cubical expansion of gas 
and then solve problems involving the absolute 
zero. I do not advocate technical or engineering 
physics, but rather a study of those common ap- 
plications that illustrate best the principles we are 
attempting to teach. What could be more inter- 
esting and valuable than a careful study of the 
whole process of manufacturing the rectangular 
slabs of ice that we all see everywhere about us in 
the city? .. . We deliberately slight that, how- 
ever, while capillary tubes and floating needles are 
made prominent. 

Nothing should be retained in the physics course 
solely on the ground of mental discipline. If a topic 
is of no practical use, or of small practical use, and 
at the same time does not furnish information that 
an intelligent citizen should possess, let us cut it 
entirely out of our teaching.—Address. 
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CHART OF AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN ART.* 


JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH. 
PICTORIAL DRAWING AND COMPOSITION. 


Frst Year, Illustrative Sketches.—Christmas 
and holiday experiences. Winter sports an. 
games. Mother Goosé rhymes. Free expressioiu 


of the idea. Reading pictures for their story. 

Second Year, Illustrative Drawings.—Christmas 
presents. Winter landscapes and experiences. 
Myths and legends. Guided expression of ideas. 
Reading pictures for their story. 

Third Year, Familiar Objects Under Different 
Conditions.—Objects seen in winter. Means of 
communication and transportation, etc. Effects of 
wind, rain, snow, etc. Historical stories illustrated. 
Representation of general appearances, with spe- 
cial emphasis on action. Reading pictures for their 
story. 

Fourth Year, Silhouettes.—Proportions. 
effective view of an object. Grouping for story. 
Similarity. Animals and birds, studied for typical 
shapes and colors. Study of illustrations for 
method of telling the story. 

Fifth Year, Picture Making—Studies of the 
effects of distance, foreshortening, and of changes 
in level, in spherical and hemispherical objects. 
Grouping for story. Contrast. Animals, birds, and 
insects, studied for specific shapes and typical 
colors. Study of illustrations for method of telling 
the story. 

Sixth Year, Foreshortening—Studies of the 
effects of foreshortening upon hemispherical, cy- 
lindrical, and conical objects singly and in groups. 
Concentric circles. Grouping for story. Values. 


Most 


*Used by permission of The Schoo] Arts Book. 
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Animals, birds, and fishes, studied for specific 
shapes and colors, and in expressive attitudes. 

Seventh Year, Convergence —Objects studied 
singly and combined with others. Studies of the 
effects of distance and of foreshortening, involving 
two sets of retreating edges. Grouping for com- 
position. Values. Insects, fishes, and shells, 
studied for details of form and structure. Study 
of pictures for technique. 

Eighth Year, Aids to Correct Drawing.—In- 
visible and produced edges, axes, diagonals, in 
single objects and in groups. Grouping for com- 
position. Harmonies of color. Birds and insects, 
studied for details of form and structure. Study of 
pictures for technique. 

Ninth Year, Effective Rendering.—Manipula- 
tion of pencil and brush to suggest difference in 
texture, illumination, etc. Grouping for com- 
position. Harmonies of color. Animals and birds 
and insects, studied in relation to natural environ- 
ment, for the beauties of appearance and move- 
ment. Pose. Study of pictures for technique. 

THE MARKING SYSTEM. 

Editor of the Journal of Education: Your issue of Oc- 
tober 29, under the heading, “The Marking System,” 
brings up two distinct questions: First, must not “gov- 
erning by marks” be the real source of government in 
every school and all the time? The marking system, in 
a modified form but not on the per cent. plan, is useful 
in keeping a record of the pupil. We wish to know 
whether he is first, second, or third rate. As a system 
of government it is not necessary to have it in every 
school or for all time. It may be necessary in most 
schools at present and may be required in some schools 
for years to come. Corporal punishment is not so preva- 
lent as in past decades. Government in a law-abiding 
community is much easier for the school authorities 
than it is in a rough and lawless district. The attitude 
of the parent is a great influence in the conduct of the 
pupil. In the same manner, with the gradual change 
in public sentiment we shall outgrow the “marking 
system.” What will take its place? Simply a general 
change in sentiment and ideals. The pupil in the lower 
grades will not think of marks; the pupil in the higher 
grades will have higher motives. 

I. Why must we use “marking” in our schools? 
First, because some one started the system, and the 
greater number of adults to-day are those trained under 
the marking. The custom cannot be overthrown with 
one grand rush. The parents often request a record of 
the child’s progress. The pupil is led to expect grades 
and reports. We must take conditions as we find them, 
and introduce new methods cautiously. Second, there 
is the oft-repeated necessity for a record to which the 
teacher may appeal in ‘justification of the rating of the 
pupil in deportment or scholarship. This condition aids 
in maintaining the “marking system.” 

II. At what point in our educational system does 
“marking” really begin; at what point really end? The 
experience of many of us will lead to the answer: It be- 
gins with the first grade in school and ends wiih 
“summa cum” or “magna cum” at college graduation. 
We then begin another grading of fame or fortune. 

Ill. What other devices are used as substitutes in 
school and college? There is the method of “changing 
seats” each week or month; the giving of distinguished 
or meritorious certificates; the posting of colored stars 
on a bulletin; the granting of prizes; the awards of 
privileges and favors. 
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IV. So long as the “marking system” exists, whit 
educational principles are and must be employed to the 
exclusion of all other principles? The writer confesses 
to inability to find a principle, worthy of the term 
“educational,” that is required by the “system,” but a 
Humber are lessened in power by the present marking. 

V. Im consequence ... in what relation must 
the teacher stand to the pupil or scholar? In 
many instances the teacher is an overseer to drive the 
boy or girl to tasks. In addition, the teacher is acting 
as a police officer or town marshal to preserve the peace 
and as a detective to trap the offender against disciplin» 
and the pupil engaged iu cheating. Instead of a helper 
and guide, the pupils see a petty tyrant, rather to be 
feared than respected or loved. 

VI. How far is the “marking system” wholly a 
good; how far wholly evil? The system is neither 
“wholly evil” nor “wholly good.” It is partially good 
in appealing to a class that can be influenced only by 
fear of punishment or hope of reward. In some in- 
stances such a motive spurs on a pupil and later an in- 
terest is aroused in study for its own sake. It is par- 
tially evil and to a greater extent than it is good. The 
“system” overshadows the true object of study for its 
intrinsic good; it destroys tendencies to mutual helpful- 
bess and community relationships; it inspires and aids 
selfishness, jealousy, and dishonesty; it impels. ner- 
vous, sensitive, ambitious pupils to overwork and worry 
for mere class honors. It further places an extra bur- 
den on the teacher in compiling and duplicating rec- 
ords. 

The writer is not a “leading educator,’ but has lim- 
bered the pen in the hope of adding something to the dis- 
cussion. 

Yours truly, 


Philadelphia. Philip Reilly. 


@-0-@-0-@ -0— 
SIMILAR TO THE “WELLESLEY IDF 4.” 


Editor of the Journal of Education: I was interes.ed 
in the note in your issue of October 17 entitled “A 
Wellesley Idea.” For the last three years there has 
been in operation in the schools under my supervision « 
somewhat similar plan, which, however, I think I prefer 
for some reasons to the “Wellesley Idea.” All the 
teachers of the grades below the high school are directed 


* to spend the first month of school in a systemati: and 


thorough review of all the work of the preceding year. 

We have proved the necessity for such a review be- 
yond question; and to place the charge of it in the 
teacher whom the pupils are to have for the rest of the 
year serves the double purpose of reviewing the work 
and introducing class and teacher. The pupils get a 
new light on the old work, and the teacher shapes it into 
a better preparation for her work. Then valuable sug- 
gestions often go to the teacher below from the discov- 
eries of the teacher above. Then the pupil who has 
failed of promotion the year before now has an oppor- 
tunity to remain in his class if he can satisfy the new 
teacher that he can do the work in a satisfactory man- 
ner. 


The teacher may get permission to spend more than a 


month but not less. On report cards the first space is 
marked review rather than September. Parents ap- 
prove of the plan. Teachers express surprise that they 
ever attempted to do without a definite and regular re- 
view. We promote more children on “merit.” 

There are suggestions in this perhaps for the smaller 
schools, in which more frequent changes of teachers oc- 
cur than in the larger and better organized schools. 

Respectfully yours, 
Louis E. Boutwell. 
Lambertville, N. J. 
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NOTES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF A CHILD. 
Development of the Senses in the First Three Years 
of Childhood. By Milicent Washburn Shinn, Univer- 
sity of California Publications, Education. Berke- 
ley, California: University Press. Price, $2.50. 

This is the most important university issue of a child 
study volume yet put forth in this country. It is the 
second volume on “The Development of the Child” by 
Miss Shinn that the University Press of Berkeley has 
put out. The first volume attracted more attention the 

ver than any other child study work in America 
aside from that of Stanley Hall and possibly Bari 

Barnes, and her work is so different from theirs as to 

be classed with them in importance. Miss Shinn is ap- 

parently the best student of an individual child who hag 
ever reported observations, rivaling Preyer, Perez, and 

Sully. She sees things as they are and tells what she 

sees plainly, and John Ruskin says that the greatest 

thing a human soul does in this world is to see some- 
thing and tell what he saw in the plainest terms. Both 
of these she does in a masterly way. In her conclusiong 
she also gives the results of all other really valuable 
records, so that we have here the world’s records as it 
were. Wherever her observations differ from theirs she 
states the difference and is entirely sure that, so far as 
her case goes, it is clear and definite. Then, again, 
her study is one of comparative study of devel- 
opment ina way that none others are. She hasa 

consciousness of power, or at least gives the r.ader a 

consciousness of power that no other does, not even 

Sully himself. To me she is the only one of these stu- 

dents whom I deeply and fully enjoy. To me her con- 

clusions are revelations. There is nothing of the fickle- 
ness and sometimes freakishness that one gets from 
other records. She has an intuition of efficiency that fs 
most refreshing. So greatly impressed was I with her 
work that I reread Sully, Preyer, Perez, Drummond, 

and several other studies to make sure that it was not a 

ease of loving the last one best, and the impression of 

the nobility of Miss Shinn’s work was heightened by the 


‘fresh comparison. 


CARLA WENCKEBACH, PIONEER. Bv Margarethe 
Muller. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Portraits. 203 
pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

Carla Wenckebach was an exceedingly interesting 
woman, an exceptionally skilful teacher, with as roman- 
tie a life from the tragedy of the cradle to the heroic 
death hour as has been revealed of any woman. Mar- 
garethe Muller has shown herself to be a highly gifted 
biographer, whose life story of her friend is unsur- 
passed by any biography of woman, not excepting the 
wonderfully beautiful record which George H. Palmer 
has given us of his noble wife, Alice Freeman Palmer. 
This woman’s story of another woman's life should be 
read by every girl in home or school, by every woman 
whose life is a struggle or a triumph. No writer of fic- 
tion has produced a more powerful story than this of a 
German girl in home and school, in her fatherland, of a 
governess wandering hand in hand with comedy and 
tragedy through various European countries, of a for- 
eigner in the New World, making her own way from a 
wayfaring governess to one of the most honored col- 
lege professorships in the land, than has Fraulein Mul- 
ler’s book. Home life in Germany has had no more 
vivid portrayal for American readers than this. The 
paragraphs that open the home when the twins came 
are exquisite, and the literary spell is nowhere broken 
until the remarkable description of the last night of 
the earthly life. 


HE CAN WHO THINKS HE CAN. By Orison Swett 
Marden. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 
250 pp. Price, $1.00. net. 

* Mr. Marden has developed a distinct literary person- 
ality through a series of inspirational books for young 
men and his editorials in Success magazine. This latest 
of his books is a careful compilation from his editorials 
so skilfully arranged and adjusted as to make a series 
of straight-from-the-shoulder-talks—all bearing upon 
the general subject of success in life. The relative 
valnes of character and influence are emphasized. The 
author urges the point that each man is master of his 
own destiny. The world will always accept a man at 
his own valuation. The great leaders have been men 
who had supreme self-confidence. One anecdote fol- 
lows another, now dealing with an event of a thousand 
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years ago, and again a happening of yesterday, but each 
one timely in its application. ‘ 
THE SUMMERS READERS, A PRIMER AND A MAN- 

UAL. By Maud Summers. Illustrated from original 

drawings by Lucy Fitch Perkins. New York: Frank 

D. Beattys & Co. 

These books introduce an entirely new scheme in 
Bschool readers by anew author and a new publishing 
house. Maud Summers is one of the most interesting 
of all women educators. She was a success 2s a teacher 
and principal, and is no less successful as an educa- 
tional lecturer, but this is her first serious fenture in 
authorship. Frank D. Beattys has been one of the most 
successful of school book agents in New York city, and 
now, as the head of a new publishing house, this is his 
first venture. The Primer gives Miss Summers an op- 
portunity for embodying her ideals of principles, meth- 
ods, and devices. She utilizes the action idea from the 
first. There is a child in every lesson, and a child in 
action, in attractive action from the children’s point of 
view. The rhythm idea is also early applied and its use 
developed. Nowhere are these two features combined 
so effectively. As a result there is much more reading 
material than is found in most Primers. The ‘‘Manual” 
embodies her convictions and theories in explicit direc- 
tions for the use of teachers at every stage of the 
process of teaching the mechanics of reading, in devel- 
oping thought in reading. 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK. By Jane A. Stewart. Phil- 
adelphia: The Griffith, Rowland Press. Illustrated. 
Decorated cloth. Price, 75 cents, net. postpaid. 

It is a joy to see a lovely Christmas book from the 
pen of Jane A. Stewart. who is one of the most appre- 
ciated contributers to the Journal of Education, and 
such choice writing as she always does deserves the 
permanency which “The Christmas Book” assures her. 
It is a delighifully beautiful book in type, illustrations, 
and binding, but the greater value is in the charming 
way in which Miss Stewart sets forth the origin and 
evolution of Christmas, of the Christmas feast, of the 
Santa Claus traditions, and of the Christmas tree. Als» 
her treatment in an original and beautiful way of 
Christmas ziving, Christmas charity, Christmas music, 
ecards, and games. It is a book that every child will en- 
joy, but not more than his elders. While it is highly at- 
tractive as a holiday gift. it ought to be in reality given 
before Christmas in order for the entire family of the 
recipient to be benefited to the full, as it has some rare 
Christmas exercises and helpful instructions for mak- 
ing many inexpensive Christmas gifts for young and 
old. It is the most complete work on the world’s great 
holiday that we have ever seen. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF JOHN RUS- 
KIN. Edited with introduction and notes by Chaun- 
cev B. Tinker, Ph. D., of Yale. The Riverside Litera- 
ture Series. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. 328 pp. Price. FO cents, postpaid. 

One of the recent British authors whom every one 
who aspires’ to even an elemental know!l- 
edge of literature must read, and yet so voluminous 
are his writings that few of the well-read men can m1s- 
ter many of them. Hence the exceptional value of this 
book, which has more than twenty selections from 
“Modern Painters,” “Stories of Venice,” “Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,” and “Lectures on Art.” Whoever 
reads this introduction and biography and these notes, 
together with these choice and representative selec- 
tions, will be well equipped in a knowledge of the mau 
and his style. Like everything with the imprint of this 
house the literary and mechanical features of the work 
are every way correct and attractive. 

THE MAKE-BELIEVE BOYS. By Julia Dalrymple. 
author of “Little Me-Too.” Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Little, Brown & Co. are especially fortunate in their 
selection of books for boys and girls this season. Every 
little boy and girl knows what fun it is to “make-be- 
lieve,” but most of the people who write books for them 
have forgotten it. Little David Kent knew, and when 
people thought he was playing with his wooden animals 
in the pine grove behind his house he was really hunt- 
ing fierce lions and tigers in the Magic Wood. There 
he played he was Hop-o-my-Thumb, hopelessly lost in 
the wood, and there, with his Wooden Bear and the 
Roaring Lion off his grandmother’s shelf, he played 
circus to his heart’s content, with an old sheet for the 
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big tent. David Kent, like “Little Me-Too,” the hero 
of the author’s previous book, is a real boy, and his lit- 
tle playmates, Annie and David Lane, are real children. 
“The Make-Believe Boys” is cleverly planned and 
charmingly written, whether considered from the 
child’s point of view or the mother’s. It bas the rare 
quality of genuine child expression. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. Edited 
by Josephine Woodbury Heermans, A. M., Kansas 
City, Missouri. Macmillan’s Pocket Classics. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 16mo. Price, 
25 cents. 

Think of getting a copy of Jane Austen’s famous 
classic, “Pride and Prejudice,” well printed and bound 
in a handy volume for twenty-five cents! Mrs. Heer- 
mans’ annotations are especially valuable for school use, 
as she is one of the best teachers of English in elemen- 
tary grades in the country, and a skilful author. 


KING ARTHUR SBRIES FROM MALORY. Done 
from the text of Sir Thomas Malory’s “Morte Darthur” 
by Lillian O, Stevens and Edward Frank Allen. With 
illustrations. The Riverside Literature Series. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Miffiin Company. Cloth. 185 pp. 
Price, 40 ceuts, net, postpaid. 

This is an exceedingly attractive issue of the River- 
side Literature Series. The stories of King Arthur are 
of universal interest. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Teacher.’’ By George Herbert Palmerand Alice Freeman 
Palmer. Price, $1.50——‘fhe Aeneid of Virgil.’’ Translated by 
Theodore C. Williams. Price, $1.59.——“‘The Home Builder.”” By 
Lyman Abbott. Price, 75cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co 

*The Educational Ideal in the Ministry,’’ (Lyman Beecher 
Lectures.) By William Herbert Perry Faunce. Price, $1.25. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Foundations of Mathematics.’’ By Dr. Paul Carus. Chi- 
cago: The = Court Publishing Company. 

“Pestalozzi."’ By H. Holman. Price, $1.10. New York: Long- 
iuans, Green & Co. 

‘World Book of Temperance.”” By Dr.and Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 
Price, 75 cents. Washington, D. C.: International Reform Bureau. 

“The Texts of the Peace Conference at the Hague, 1899 and 1907. 
By James Brown Scott. Price, $2.00. Hoston: Ginn & Co 


“The Captain of Plymouth.” (A Comic Opera.) Franklin, Ohio: 


Eldridge Entertainment House. 


Greek People 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF GREECE 
By EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Ph. D. 


With nearly 200 Authentic and Interesting 
Illustrations 


65 CENTS NET, POSTPAID 


Why the Story of the Greek People Should be 
Included in the Elementary Gurriculum 


One of the most important duties of a teacher is 

| to put our national history into its place in the his- 

tory of the world, and to give an historical interpre- 

tation of our national life rather than recount simply 

the events which have happened on this continent 
since early colonial times. 

No peoples did more to begin the ways of living 
which we have, and which our forefathers brought 
to America, than the ancient Greeks and the Romans, 

THE STORY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE will 
interest pupils in the Greeks, and will give a better 
understanding and a greater appreciation of the 
history and literature of our own country. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
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Educational Intelligence. 


Items of educational news to be inserted 
‘ander this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To 
be available, these contributions should be 
short and comprehensive. Copy should be 
= not later than the fifteenth of the 
month. 


| 


MEBPRTINGS TO BE HBLD. 
November 26, 27, 28: Northeast Mis- 
gouri Teachers’ Association, Han- 
nibal. 


November 26, 27, 28: Northwest Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
‘eon. 


November 26, 27, 28: South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
Rolla. 


November 26, 27, 28: Southwest Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Oape 
Girardeau. 


November 26, 27, 28: Southeast Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, 
Neosho. 


November 26, 27, 28: West Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
Higginsville. 


November 27, 28: The Central Asso- 
ciation of Science and Mathemat- 


ies Teachers, Englewood High 
school, Chicago. 


November 27, 28: Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association. 


December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Ange- 
les; president, Duncan MacKin- 
non, San Diego. 


December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 


December 28, 29, 30: New York State 
Council of Blementary School 
Principals and Teachers, Syracuse, 


December 28, 29, 30: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 


December 28-31: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, Indian- 
apolis. 


December 29, 30: Idaho State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boise; Irvin B. 
Warner, president. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association. Spokane. 


December 29-31: Wyoming State As- 
sociation, Laramie. 


December 29, 30, 31:. Missouri State 


Teachers’ Association, Kansas 
City; president, Howard A. Gass, 
Jefferson City; secretary, E. M. 
Carter, Jefferson City. 

December 28, 29, 30, 31: Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, Des Moines; 
F. EB. Palmer, executive committee, 
Le Mars. 

December 29-31: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Atlanta, Ga.; 
P. P. Claxton, Knoxville, Tenn., 
president. 

February 23, 24: Department of Su- 
tendence, N. KE. A., Chicago, 


April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. 8. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Read- 
ing, Pa., president. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


TILTON. The fifteenth annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire As- 
sociation of Academy Teachers was 
held at Tilton Seminary November 
20 and 21. The program included 
the following: President’s address, 
Elmer ©E. French, A. M., superin- 
tendent of Rockland Military Acad- 
emy; “The Work and Influence of 
the Academy,” Principal Harlan P. 
Amen, A. M., Philips Exeter Acad- 
emy; “The Power and Present Influ- 
ence of the Academy,” Rev. Loren 
Webster, L. H. D., Holderness 
school; “The Needs and Future Poli- 
cies of Our Private Schools,” Princi- 
pal F. W. Preston, A. M., New 
Hampton Literary Institution; open 
discussion; business meeting and in- 
formal reception; “Some Problems 
in Technical Education,” Professor 
Ernest R. Groves, New Hampshire 
State College; “Advantages of Study- 
ing French and German Abroad,” 
Miss Alice White Arnold, A. B., 
Rockland Military Academy; 
“Teaching Latin in the Private 
School,” Principal George H. Brown, 
A. M., Brown and Nichols school, 
Cambridge, Mass.; “The Future of 
Our Association,” discussion by 
Principal Justin O. Wellman, A. B., 
Colby Academy; continued by Prin- 
cipal Edwin K. Welch, A. F., Coe’s 
Northwood Academy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WESTFIELD. The Normal school 
faculty gave a social reception to 
Will 8. Monroe recently upon the 
closing of his eminently successful 
experience here. More than 500 per- 
‘sons from the town and nearby cities 
and towns wished him success in 
his new field of effort at Montclair, 
N. J. Principal C. A. Brodeur left 
nothing undone that could contribute 
to the success of the occasion. 


NEW BEDFORD. Active steps 
have been taken by the school board 
of this city for the establishment of 
an industrial day school. The fol- 
lowing have been elected a board of 
trustees for the proposed school to 
serve one year: Edgar B. Hammond, 
Frank R. Pease, William E. Jennings, 
Robert L. Baylies, Miss Betsey B. 
Winslow, Calvin T. Bosworth, and 
William A. Thompson. These trus- 
tees have the power to “maintain, 
manage, and control the school” wn- 
der state supervision. The resigna- 
tion of Charles R. Allen as instru tor 
in applied science at the high school 
has been accepted, after twenty-two 
years of service, to take effect as 
soon as a successor can be appointed. 
It is intended to elect Mr. Allen di- 
rector of the industrial school at the 
next meeting of the committee and 
to grant him a leave of absence. 


CONNECTICUT. 

MIDDLETOWN. William Arnold 
Shanklin, president of Upper lowa 
University, Fayette, In., has been 
elected president of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown. Conn. He suc- 
ceeds Acting President William 
North Rice, who has heen at the 
head of the university since the resig- 
nation of President Bradford P. Ray- 
mond about two years ago. Dr. 
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Shanklin, who has been president of 
Upper Iowa University since 1905, 
graduated at Hamilton College in 
1883, receiving an M. A. from that in- 
stitution in 1895. Ordained to the 
Methodist ministry in 1889, he held 
pastorates in Kansas, Washington, 
Pennsylvania, and Iowa, his last 
charge being five years ago at Read- 
ing. He is forty-five years old and 
married. He was a great success at 
Upper Iowa University. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. An _ effort 
has been made by the New York 
board of education to amend the by- 
laws by the adoption of a_ section 
forbidding teachers to take part in 
movements seeking the defeat or 
election of any candidate to public 
office because of that candidate’s at- 
titude toward legislation increasing 
teachers’ salaries. “Shall we put 
padlocks on the mouths of our teach- 
ers and hold the keys of the pad- 
locks in our own hands by passing 
such a by-law? Shall we gag the la- 
dies and let the men do all the 
talking on politics? 1 oppose it,” 
said Mr. Kantzler, and schoolma’ams 
that sat in the gallery applauded, 
Other members said it would be a 
good thing to gag the women so far 
as polities are concerned, and after a 
long debate the amendment was put 
to a vote. It required twenty-four 
ayes to carry it. The vote was 
twenty to sixteen for it, so the gag- 
ging proposition was lost for a time 
at least. 


SYRACUSE. Following is an out- 
line of the program of the annual 
meeting of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association and Allied 
Bodies to be held December 28, 29, 
and 30:— 

General Sessions.—Monday even- 
ing, address by President John H. 
Finley, LL. D.. College of the City 
of New York; Tuesday evening, ad- 
dress by Hon. Andrew 8&8. Draper, 
commissioner of education, state of 
New York. 

Grammar and Elementary 
Schools.—Sessions: Monday  after- 
noon, Tuesday morning and after- 
noon, Wednesday morning and after- 
noon. Among the topics discussed 
are: “Use of Libraries and Dic- 
tionaries’”’; “Group Revcitations in the 
Intermediate and MWigher Grades,’”” 
by Dr. Andrew W. Edson, assoviate 
city superintendent, New York city; 
“The Most Essential Points of the 
Essential Subjects,” by Superintend- 
ent Thompson of Auburn, and Asso- 
ciate City Superintendent Haaren of 
New York city: “How May Instruc- 
tion in Spelling be Made More Ff- 
fective?’ by Miss Georgia Alexan- 
der of Indianapolis; “My Recent 
Visit to the Schools of Great Brit- 
ain.” by Superintendent Emerson of 
Buffalo; “The Public Schools Ath- 
letic League”; “The Conduct and 
Benefits of Playgrounds”:  folk- 
dancing. Assistant Superintendent 
Cc. M. Millard of Buffalo, president 
of the council. 

Classical Teachers.—Under the su- 
pervision of Professor Smalley, dean 
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of the College of Liberal Arts, Syra- 
cuse University. 

The Art Teachers’ Olub.—Dr. 
Richard K. Piez of the Oswego Nor- 
mal school, chairman. 

Normal and Training Teachers’ 
Section —“Lesson Plans,” by Miss 
D. J. Long of the Rochester Train- 
ing School for Teachers; ‘Training 
of Teachers in Europe,” by Miss 
Cook of the New York Training 
School for Teachers; “Some Normal 
Problems,” by Dr. E. J. Cheney, 
principal of the Cortland Normal 
school; “The Training of Defec- 
tives,” by Miss Sophie Becker, prin- 
cipal of School No. 22, Buffalo. 
President, P Alvord, principal of 
the Teachers’ Training School, Buf- 
falo. 

Science Teachers’ 
President, O. C. 
school, Syracuse. 

Nature Study Section.—President, 
H. C. DeGroat, principal Grammar 
School, No. 31, Buffalo. 

Teachers of English.—President’s 
address, “The Teacher of English,” 
by Joseph P. O’Hern, principal 
West High school, Rochester; ‘ Prob- 
lems in the Teaching of Literature.” 
by Percival Chubb, Ethical Cultare 
School, New York; “The Use of Lit- 
erature in the Teaching of Composi- 
tion,” by Professor Fred N. Scott, 
University of Michigan; “The Dram- 
atic Instinct an Aid in Composition 
Writing,” by Miss Matilda Barnes, 
Central High school, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Commercial Teachers’ Section.— 
Gilbert J. Raynor, president of the 
Commercial High school, Brooklyn. 

Physics and Science Section.— 
“Bxhibitions and Explanations of 
Apparatus,” by Miss Jennie P. 
Hanna, Rochester; C. L. Harrington 
of Brooklyn, and others. Discus- 
sions by Professor Charles Forbes 
of Columbia University; Professor 
H. M. Smith of Syracuse University, 
and others. ©. L. Harrington of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences, chairman. 

Industrial and Vocational Schools. 
—Addresses by Dr. Edward L. Ste- 
vens, associate city superintendent, 
New York: Professor George M. 
Forbes, president of the board of 
education, Rochester, and represen- 
tatives of Teachers College, New 
York; Cooper Union, Elmira Refor- 
matory, Brooklyn Manual Training 
school, and other institutions. The 
subject of probation and its use in 
lessening truancy and incorrigibility 
will be presented by Hon. Frank B. 
Wade of the New York state proba- 
tion commission. 

At 11 a. m. Tuesday the associa- 
tion will meet as a body to discuss 
topics under the head of “Teachers’ 
Interests.” <A report of the work of 
last year’s committee on school legis- 
lation will be made, and a discussion 
will be had upon the subject of ten- 
ure of office. The officers of the 
New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion are: President, Darwin L. Bard- 


Association.— 
Kenyon, high 


well, New Brighton, N. Y.; secre- 
tary, Richard A. Searing, North 


Tonawanda, N. Y.; treasurer, W. H. 
Benedict, Elmira, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

SELINS GROVE. Dr. Nathan N. 
Keener of Pittsburg has been  se- 
lected to take charge of the School of 
Oratory and Expression in Susque- 
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hanna University. He succeeds Pro- 
fessor Irvin C. Stover. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. That Washing- 
ton, as the seat of the federal gov- 
ernment, also should be the seat of a 
great national university, at which all 
the states should be represented on 
an advisory council, was advocated at 
the closing session of the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities, in ses- 
sion at Washington. President Ed- 
ward J. James of the University of 
Illinois, as spokesman for a bill now 
pending in Congress to provide for 
such a university, won over many of 
his fellow college presidents in sup- 
port of the movement. The bill pro- 
vides for the appropriation of $500,- 
000 with which to establish the initial 
equipment of the university. The 
principal features of the plan em- 
bodied in the pending bill, as outlined 
by President James, follow: “First, 
to promote the advance of science, 
pure and applied, and of the liberal 
and fine arts by original investigation 
and research, and such other means 
as may appear suitable to the purpose 
in view. Second, to provide for the 
higher instruction and training of 
men and women for posts of impor- 
tance and responsibility in the public 
service of the states and of the na- 
tion. Third, to co-operate with the 
scientific departments of the federal 
government, with the colleges of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts 
founded upon the proceeds of the fed- 
eral land grant of 1862, with the state 
universities, and with other institu- 
tions of higher learning.” Explain- 
ing briefly the scope of the university, 
President James added: “The es- 
sence of this proposition is simply a 
national university, which shall be lo- 
cated at the seat of the government. 
It shall be a research body and an in- 
structing body. It shall be under the 
control of a board appointed by the 
president of the United States, with 
ample authority to do things.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. With the report that 
the Society for Promotion of Indus- 
trial Edueation now has 1,000 active 
members seattered throughout the 
United States, the society closed its 
second annual convention here No- 
vember 21. Alabama and Georgia 
are the southern states in which the 
members of the society are most nu- 
merous. The society also has organ- 
ized state committees in twenty- 
eight states. The following officers 
were elected: President, Dr. Alex- 
ander C. Humphreys of Hoboken, 
N. J.;. vice-president, Walter V. 
Kerr, New York; treasurer, Fred B. 
Pratt of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The board of managers elected 
to serve until 1912 is: Fulton Cutting, 


New York; Leslie W. Miller, Phila- 
delphia; Miss Jane Addams, Chicago; 
frank A. Vanderlip, New York; F. J. 


McNulty, Springfield, Walter 
M. Wood, Chicago; Louis Rouillon, 
New York; Marceilus H. Dodge, 


Worcester, Mass. 


TEXAS. 


WICHITA FALLS. The establish- 
ment of a girls’ academy at Wichita 
Falls four years ago, although © 
thought an experiment by some, has. 
proven that the people are awaken- 
ing to the idea of educating their 
children at home or at nearby points 
instead of sending them long dis- 
tances to schools and colleges. The 
academy, while essentially a girls’ 
institution, undertook to accommo- 
date boys as day students in the 
grades, but it became so popular at 
the start as to overcrowd its capacity 
for girls and in consequence has ex- 
cluded the attendance of boys. This 
institution is under the direction of 
the Sisters of Saint Mary, and cost 
$60,000. Its facilities provide for 
fifty boarding pupils, and all grades, 
commercial and classical studies are 
taught. The per cent. of students of 
Catholic faith is far less than those 
of non-Catholic, and in addition up- 
wards of 150 day pupils are accommo- 
dated. The growing cry is for a boys’ 
boarding school, and the location of 
Wichita Falls in northwest Texas, 
with its excellent railway facilities, cli- 
mate, and demand from a rapidly-in- 
creasing local and tributary population 
offers a striking success for a properly 
equipped institution for boys from 
the start. To this end encourage- 
ment of a substantial nature is held 
out by the Wichita Falls chamber of 
commerce. Public school facilities 
are of a high order in Wichita Falls, 
but there are many who would take 
advantage of a private educational 
institution where their children 
would be close at hand. The sup- 
porting territory for long distances 
in every direction is tapped by rail- 
way facilities centring at Wichita 
Falls. There are six railroads in 
operation and two projected. An ex- 
cellent field for the location of a 
kindergarten, to be in charge of a 
trained teacher, can be found in 
Wichita Falls. The city has nearly 
8,000 population, and is one of the 
most progressive, prosperous, and 
modern cities in Texas. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. A statement of the 
financial condition of the Chicago 
Public School Teachers’ Pension and 
Retirement Fund shows that the re- 
serve cash has nearly doubled within 
a year. statement follows: 
Amount of reserve fund October, 
1907, $89,000; amount of reserve fund 
October, 1908, $171,000: deductions 
from salaries June, 1907, $8,604: de- 
ductions from salaries June, 1908, 
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ECONOMY and CONVENIENCE 


COVERS ALWAYS USEUL. 


The Holden Adjustable Book Gover 


Made of the Famous Unfinished Leatherette Material, renderea 
Waterproof and Germproof as long as the cover is in use 


STRONGEST MATERIAL KNOWN! 
Sole owners of the secret formula. 
the books 


Easily and Quickly Adjusted 
ONLY 3 SIZES FOR ORDINARY 


NO “DEAD”’ STOCK TO ACCUMULATE 
One Price te All. Saving to the Teachers in Time, and Taxpayers in Money 


Gives additional strength to 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec'y 


$8,826; estimated annual income 
from deductions, $88,000; interest on 
reserve fund from October, 1907, to 
October, 1908, $5,517; number of an- 
nuitants on pension roll October, 
1907, 298; number of annuitants on 
, pension roll October, 1908, 325. 
Active co-operation with the board 
of education in its plans for an ex- 
tensive system of public trade and 
commercial schools for Chicago has 
been definitely arranged by the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. In 
a resolution adopted at its last meet- 
ing the committee of the organiza- 
tion calls on the association to ap- 
point an advisory committee of busi- 


EUROPE $250 


SELECT TWO MONTHS’ SUMMER TOURS 


Comprehensive trips through British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Turkey, Greece, and ‘Italy. 
Experienced Shorter tours at 
$175. For URS. 8: ars apply at once to the 


TEMPLE TO 


Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand 


Exclusively Adopted by the New 
York Board of Education 


HOLDS THE WORLD’S REC- 
ORD FOR SPEED AND 
ACCURACY 


The adjoining dia, diagram shows the 
hest net speeds attained by the 
different systems in the 
International Contests : 
Second Boston, 1907. 
Third, Philadelphia, 1908. 
Send for “Whic System” and § 
“Speed Contests.” 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
31 Union Sq., New York. 
Publishers o “Course in Isaac 
Pitman Sh nd,” 81.50. 


adapted to every one. Bh ge pees by courts and 


RS, 8-V Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


hess men to act with the school of- 
ficials and to take whatever other 
steps seem to be feasible in the way 
of helping the school board’s project. 
Hearty indorsement of Superinten- 
dent Cooley’s plan for special certifi- 
cates for teachers of commercial, 
industrial, and other special subjects 
in the public schools was expressed 
at a meeting of the Principals’ Asso- 
ciation. “None but trained instruc- 
tors should be employed in manual 
training, domestic science, physical 
culture, and the other special sub- 
jects,” said Mrs. Ella fF. Young, prin- 
cipal of the Chicago Normal school. 
“We should enlarge the work of the 
normal school and give special 
courses for such teachers. We need 
teachers with technical knowledge.” 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. Hypnotism as a 
cure for bad boys and girls has been 
Officially recognized by probation of- 
ficers in. the Des Moines juvenile 
courts. A hypnotist of repute has 
been placed in charge of a half dozen 
incorrigibles, and if he succeeds in 
effecting their reform by hypnotic 
arts, as he says he can, he will be 
given other bad boys to cure. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. The _ Indiana 
State Association of School Boards 
held its regular session at the Clay- 
pool hotel November 6 and 7. The 
following is the list of new officers: 
President, A. D. Mohier of Hunting- 
ton; secretary, Clara F. Lammers, 
Greencastle; treasurer, A. C. Rosen- 
cranz, Evansville; vice-presidents, 
Robert P. Stinson, Mt. Vernon; Henry 
Pfau, Jasper; J. D. Sidner, Hope; Ed. 
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dianapolis; Theodore Rose, Muncie; 


Gary; F. M. Baird, Marion; L. H. 
Higley, Butler, and F. A. Partridge, 
Mishawaka. 

The Indiana State, Town, and City 
Superintendents’ Association held 


and 7. James Earl Russell, dean of 
Columbia University, gave an ad- 
dress on “The Place of Industrial 
Sc Commercial Training in Amert- 
ean Education.” The following are 
Ss: officers elected by the superin- 


tendents’ organization for the com- 
ing year: President, R. A. Ogg, Ko- 
komo; vice-president. H. C. Mont- 
gomery, Seymour; secretary, Lillian 
Michael, Goshen; treasurer, H. G. 
Woody, Greencastle. The executive 
committee for the year is composed 
of R. I. Hamilton, Vincennes, chair- 
man; J. H. Scholl, Rushville: C. C. 
Coleman, Brazil; E. J. Liewellyn, 
Sheridan; Charles E. Clark, Boon- 
ville; M. W. Deputy, Columbia City, 
and Adelaide Baylor, Wabash. 

C. N. Kendall of Indianapolis: H. 
B. Brown, Valparaiso; R. Z. Alig, 
Bloomington: T. A. Mott, Richmond, 
and W. A. Millis of Hanover Col- 
lege were appointed a committee to 
extend an invitation to the National 
Superintendents’ Association to meet 
in Indianapolis next February. 

The executive committee of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration is working very hard and 
will be ready in a very short time to 
announce the program of the next 
meeting, which will be held in Short- 
ridge High school in Indianapolis 
December 28 to 31. This will be a 
large meeting, and many will come 
from all parts of the United States. 
Many excellent speakers have been 
secured, among which will be found 
Robert Spencer from Milwaukee, 
who is the oldest son of the revered 
Platt R. Spencer, author of the fa- 
mous Spencerian penmanship, and 
Benn Pitman, who is probably the 


§ -School Song Books- 
By Alfred Beirly Mus. Doc. 
You Should Know Them 


The music is of the highest quality, adapted 
to all grades of secular 


schools from primary to 

ing Classes and ween Concert Master 
the best book our school has Festal Days 
for only 45c. nstituteSongs 
lowest ever offered 


ALFRED BEIRLY MUSIC CO. Lakeside Bldg.Chicago, 
Please mention this paper when you write. 
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oldest and one of the first shorthand 
writers in this country. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 

PORTLAND. The board of edu- 
cation announces that there will be 
established, under the direction of the 
board, the Portland School of Trades, 
The object of this school will Le to 
furnish instruction to the boys of 
Portland in some trade that they 
may be better fitted for their life 
work. Opportunity will be given for 
instruction in the following trades: 
Carpentry, cabinet-making, pattern- 
making, moulding, electrical con- 
struction, machine shop practice, 
mechanical and architectural draft- 
ing and plumbing. Such acid«mic 
branches as English, mathematics, 
applied physics, and electricity, and 
industrial chemistry will be included 
in the course. Special attention will 
be given to these subjects as they re- 
late to or have bearing on the tr:de 


work. The course will be three 
years. The equipment Ww ill cost 
nearly $20,000. H. C. Ca mpbell, 


chairman of the Portland committee 
of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, says: 
“In the past two years our manual 
training centres have increased from 
two to sixteen centres. One of our 
enterprising firms offered prizes to 
our boys, amounting to over $400 for 
articles manufactured, and we were 
delighted to have over 200 competi- 
tors. The articles were on exhibi- 
tion during Rose festival week and 
attracted so much attention that the 
board of directors of the Portland 
art museum requested that they be 
placed in their building for one week, 
which was done. As soon as We 
get our new School of Trades 
started we will then get others in- 
terested in adjoining towns and will 
get a large membership of influential 
citizens for the Oregon branch of 
the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


( Continued from parge 573.) 


Burket does not expire until 1911, 
and there is time for many things to 
happen in the interval. 


PRESIDENT GOMEZ. 


The Liberals won an overwhelm- 
ing victory at the presidential elec- 
tion in Cuba, and elected General 
Jose Miguel Gomez president, and 
Alfredo Zayas vice-president by a 
majority of more than 65,000 over the 
Conservative candidates. They car- 
ried every province by large majort- 
ties, and the new Congress will be 
strongly Liberal in both branches, 
There was no disorder at the polls, 
and both Governor Magoon and 
President Roosevelt have congratu- 
lated President-elect Gomez upon his 
election as an expression of the un- 
trammeled will of the people. 
Nevertheless there will be some anx- 
iety as to what may happen when 
the American forces in the island 
are completely withdrawn next Janu- 
ary. Porto Rico also has had an 
election and the Unionist party, 
which stood for independence and 
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self-government, elected every mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates. 


WHAT THE TWO-POWER STAN- 
DARD MBANS. 


The party now in control of the 
government in Great Britain has been 
charged by its enemies with indiffer- 
ence to the national defence, both as 
regards the army and the navy; but 
Premier Asquith has made a declara- 
tion in the House of Commons as _ to 
the government’s interpretation of ihe 
two-power standard in naval con- 
struction, which brought cheers from 
the opposition as well as from. the 
Liberals. The government, it ap- 
pears, accepts the two-power  stan- 
dard as meaning that England must 
have a preponderance of ten per 
cent. over the combined strength in 
capital ships of the two next stroneg- 
est naval powers. On this basis, to 
keep up with Germany, six and per- 
haps seven ships of the Dreadnought 
type must be provided for in the next 
estimates. 


COLLEGE NOTES 


The annual meeting of the trustees 
of Oberlin College was held on No- 
vember 13. The report of Treasurer 
James R. Severance shows that on 
August 31 the assets of the college, 
including endowments, buildings, and 
equipment, amounted to $3,326,000 
This total includes endowments 
amounting to $1,698,000, and scholar- 
ship and loan funds amounting to 
$109,000. 

The statistics compiled by the sec- 
retary show that the general enroll- 
ment of students during the previous 
year was the largest in the history of 
the college, the aggregate of all stu- 
dents being 1,881. Practically half of 
this number come from the state of 
Ohio. The officers of instruction and 
government during the same time 
numbered 142, an increase over the 
preceding year of thirteen. The reg- 
istration figures for the fall term of 
the present year show an increase of 
seventy students in the college of 
arts and sciences, with approximately 
the same attendance in the other de- 
partments as in the previous year. 
On the basis of this increase, the 
total attendance for the present year 
will exceed 1,900. 

The special needs of the college em- 
phasized by the president in the trus- 
tee meeting were for gifts for endow- 
ment to increase salaries in the teach- 
ing force, and for gifts for a men’s 
building, an administration building, 
an art building, and a new botanical 
laboratory. The college desires a 
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men’s building to be the centre of all 
the interests of the men of the insti- 
tution, to cost approximately $100,- 

Toward this sum gifts and 
pledges have already been réceived 
amounting to $31,000. 

President Eliot of Harvard has re- 
ceived a letter from the royal Prus- 
sian minister of education welcoming 
the plan for an exchange of five siu- 
dents between Harvard and the Gere 
man universities. The letter is in re 
ply to one from President Eliot of 
June 15 offering to receive five Ger- 
man students if similar rights wou'd 
be accorded in return. Harvard stu- 
dents who take advantage of the op- 
portunity will be supplied with the 
necessary papers from the university 
authorizing them to receive the ex- 
change rights. It is probable that 
choice will be made on a basis of 
scholarship. The letter follows:— 

“Berlin, October 80, 1908. 
“To the President of Harvard Uni- 
versity :— 

“Sir: It is with keen satisfact'on 
that I have been informed of the de- 
cision of Harvard University to re- 
mit for ten years to a number of ad- 
vanced German students not exceed- 
ing five in any one year the regular 
fees for tuition in all departments of 
the university. 

“I welcome this measure, which 
gives evidence of such kindly hospi- 
tality to German students, as a 
further step in the direction of an in- 
tellectual exchange between America 
and Germany; and shall take plea: ure 
both in passing upon all requests for 
appointment that shall be presented 
to me and in providing suitable can- 
didates with the desired letters of 
recommendation.” 


President Stone of Purdue Univer. 
sity has appointed Professor BH. H. 
Davis to the position of registrar of 
the university. Mr. Davis was 
graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1900, and 
was a student of political science in 
1902 in Columbia University. He 
joined the Purdue faculty in that 
year as instructor in political econ- 
omy. In addition to his duties as 
registrar, he will conduct a few 
classes. The vacancy in the mathe- 
matical department caused by the 
recent departure of C. C. Morris has 
been filled by the appointment of Dr. 
William Marshall, who comes from 
the University of Michigan. Dr, 
Marshall studied at the University 
of Berne, Switzerland. 


The interest of students at Brown 
University in practical social work 
has been greatly increased by the 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


Tae Fisk Teachers’ Agencies BOSTON 


156 Ave. lis Con Century BI Portland, Ore., 202 Swetiand Bldg. 


Berkeley, Cail. tg Shattuck Ave. 
238 Douglas Bldg. 


Spokane, Wasi.., 618 vor yton Biag. Los Angeles, Cal., 


FISHE 


Exellent facilities for p 


AGENGY 


it facilities for placing 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. 


The Texts of the Peace > acongenee at the 


Publisher. Price 


1899 and Scott Ginn & Co., Boston $2.00 
Mittin Co., Boston 1.50 
The Aeneid of os ... Williams 1.50 

exico.. sce Gadow "Charles Scribner’s Sons N. Y. 6.00 

Throtgh | McClure Co BO 
‘Adventures Bt Converse Harper & Bros. 60 
Untrodden Eng ish WAYS... - Shelley Little, Brown & Co, Boston 3.00 
.... Merriam Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago 1. 25 
Value and Distribution bod) Davenport** 3.50 
dations of Mathematics.............. Court Pub. Co., C icago inde 

The Foundations of Mathematics Pen Co. 
The American College. y ¥ 


f Mental Virility 
The teptain of Plymouth (Comic Opera). 
World Book of Temperance.. ibe 


Eldridge Ent’rt*ment H’se, Franklin, O. —— 
Ceafts. Int’rn’t’l Reform’ Bur. Wash. .75 


_ Educational Institutions. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


, BRIDGEWATER, 
NORMAL, For catalogue, 


sarees the Principal, A.C A.M. 


Mass. 
STATE Nore NORMAL SCHOOL, | Ass. 
a. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL a. Mase. 


course of Household Arts. 
galled to the new Henry WHITTEMORE, 
®-ineipal. 


noni A HOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
Department for the peda- 
cal a technical training of teachers of 
branches. For catalogue 
address J. Assory Procipal. 


addition to the faculty this year of 
Carol Aronovici. Mr. Aronovici is a 
college graduate of wide experience, 
and is now in charge of the Union 
Settlement House in Providence. He 
is teaching a year-course in social 
welfare, which aims to give the stu- 
dents an insight into the actual so- 
cial conditions among the poor and 
the work carried on by the social set- 
tlements. The work consists of a 
one-hour lecture, once a week, on 
social settlement work, and on the 
characteristics of the different na- 
tionalities found in Providence. This 
is supplemented by genuine labora- 
tory work, that of the first term be- 
ing house-to-house canvassing in 
several of the foreign communities 
of the city, finding ont the general 
housing and sanitary conditions ex- 
isting. The second term will prob- 
ably be devoted to the study of spe- 
cial definite problems Ike child labor 
or women labor in factories, while 
the third term will be occupied in 
observing the methods of practical 
social legislation. Mr. Aronorvici has 


new kind of work, modeled on the 
People’s Institute of New York. One 
of the features of this organization is 
a systematic course of lectures, and 
two of Brown’s professors are assist- 
ing in this. Professor William Kirk 
is lecturing on “Labor Problenis,” 
and Professor H. E. Walter is lectur- 
ing on biologic evolution, as an in- 
troduction to a course of lectures on 
evolution from the standpoint of so- 
ciology. 

H. L. Koopman, librarian of Brown 
University, has been elected a fellow 
of the American Library Institute, 
which is an organization “consisting 
of one hundred persons chosen from 
English-speaking America, as_ likely 
to contribute most to library prozre:s 
by conference together.” 


The Magazines. 

—The Christmas number of 
Woman’s Home Companion is one of 
the most beautiful of the holiday 
magazines. For this number Edwin 
Markham has written a beautiful 
peem, “Before the Gospels Were.” 
It tells the story of the gathering of 
the materials for the gospels by the 
disciples after Christ’s «ascension. 
It is seldom that a magazine—even a 
Christmas magazine—offers stories 
by such an array of great writers as 
will be found in this issue—Jose 
phine Daskam Bacon, Anna Katha- 
rine Green, Mary Wilkins Freeman, 
Florence Morse Kingsley, Juliet Wil- 
bor Tompkins. Above all else thcre 
is an almost bewildering array cf 
practical Christinas suggestions. 


The Sportsmen’s show, as the ex- 
hibition of the New England Forest. 
Fish, and Game Association, has 
come to be generally known to the 


not confined himself to this work, 
but has introduced into the city a 


people of New England, will be held 
this year in the Mechanics building, 
Boston, beginning December 24, 1908, 
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and ending January 5, 1909. It prom- 
ises to be the most ambitious exhibi- 
tien ever held under the auspices of 
this organization of gentlemen so 
deeply interested in all that concerns 
“sport” of the highest class. Among 
some of the principal features of the 
show will be un indoor rifle shooting 
tournament, under the auspices of 
the National Rifle Association of 
America; an athletic carnival, a fly 
and bait-casting tournament, and a 
new and superb series of moving pic- 
tures of fishing, hunting, and other 
outdoor scenes. 


+ 


New York State Council of Elemen- 
tary School Principals and 
Teachers. 


The next meeting of this council 
will be held in the Syracuse High 
school December 28, 29, and 30. The 
cost of membership for men is $1.00 
and for women fifty cents. The 
railroad companies have granted a 
rate of one fare and a half for the 
round trip. When buying your 
ticket ask for Trunk line certificate 
to attend the meeting of the New 
York State Council of Elementary 
School Principals and Teachers. This 
will entitle you to return for one- 
half fare. While attending th» 
meetings register your membership 
with our secretary and present your 
Trunk line certificate for va'tilati n. 

The headquarters of this counci! 
will be at the Vanderbilt hotel, rates 
$2.25 per day and upward, Ameri:an 
plan. Rooms in private families, in 
boarding houses, or in the Syracu e 
University dormitories can he cb- 
tained at the rate of fifty cents a day 
and upward, .meals at twenty-five 
cents each and upward. Those ¢ce- 
siriug rooms outside of the hotels 
write to H. E. Barrett, chairman local 
committee, Salina school, Syracuse. 

The officers of the associition are: 
President, C. N. Millard, Buffalo: 
vice-president, Mrs. C. W. Hughitt, 
Auburn; recording secretary, R H. 
Otterson, Rochester; corresponding 
secretary, Ada M. Gates, Buffalo: 
treasurer, C. S. Gibson, Syracuse; 
executive committee, H. E. Barrett, 
Syracuse; O. I. Kipp, Saratoga 
Springs; H. L. Fowler, Binghamton: 
W. U. Rixford. Elmira: C. W. Bles 
sing, Albany; Miss Edith M. Tufts, 
Elmira. 


> 


There are thirty different races in 
the Philippine islands, ali speak’ng 
distinct dialects, the largest tribe be- 
ing the Visayans, who form nearly 
one-fourth of the entire civilized 
population. The Tagilogs, oc cupy- 
ing the provinces in the vicinity of 
Manila, rank second in number, and 
the liocans third. Education has 
been practically reorganized by the 
Americans. The number of persons 
attending school is 811,715. Six 
thousand teachers sare employed, 
four-fifths of whom Filipinos. 
English is very generally taught, and 
the next generation of Filipinos wi'l 
probably speak that tongue. 


— 


Says Josh Billings: “If you can’t 
trust a man entirely, let him skip; 
this trying to get an average on hon- 
esty always has been a failure.” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

It would be difficult to surpass the 
bill announced for Keith’s Theatre 
the week of November 30, and there 
are other acts yet to be announced. 
One of the principals will be Rock 
and Fulton, with an elaborate danc- 
ing act, in which Mr. Rock introduces 
the hypnotic dance which has become 
one of the biggest novelties in recent 
years. Also on this bill are Marcel’s 
liying art studies, representing fa- 
mous pictures, statues, and _ bas- 
reliefs; the Six Musical Cuttys, the 
strongest musical team on the stage; 
Agnes Scott and Horace Wright, in 
that daintiest and prettiest of all sing- 
ing sketches, entitled “The Wall Be- 
tween”; Belle Blanche, with her imi- 
tations; Sam J. Curtis, in a comedy} 
sketch. There are also Robert’s| 
Animals, Ryan and White, the sing- 
ing and dancing team, Marcello, and 
others. 


BOSTON. 


One of the most remarkable suc- 
cesses will be presented at the Boston 
Theatre the week of November 30 
in “A Message from Mars.” This 
play ran for over 500 nights in Eng- 
land, with Charles Hawtrey in the 
leading part. Mr. Hawtrey came to 
this country and repeated this tre- 
mendous success, plaving in Boston 
at the old Boston Museum. It is 
even better now than it was then, 
principally tor the story it tells and 
the remarkable stage effects pro- 
duced when the messenger from 
Mars appears. The play is one that 
could not be well told in the compass 
of a small article, but it is one that 
must be seen to thoroughly enjoy it. 


FLEW THE COOP. 

Inventor—‘With my new fiying 
machine I get a good start from a 
bank and—” 

Listener (interrupting)—“My dear 
sir, getting a good start from a bank, 
lots of men have flown without any 
machine at all.” 


THEYRE ALWAYS BEAUTIFUL 

“Did you see that article in the 
paper about Maud, calling her a 
pretty girl?’ 

“Good heavens, no! You don’t 
mean to say she’s been run over or 
arrested for shoplifting, or some- 
thing?” 


ALMOST AS GOOD. 
“Have you a college diploma?’ 
“No: but I have several mining 
stock certificates that I might frame 
and hang up as evidence that I have 
been through the school of expert- 
ence.”—Washington Star. 


MAKE A PLACE! 


Don’t say: “There are no chances.” 
When you're looking round for 
work. 
A man of pluck advances, 
But excuses mark the shirk. 
Just you make a place and fill it, 
Be certain you will win. 
A hole is wanted? Drill it: 
You’ll—fit—in! 


—Leslie’s Weekly. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


DURING the first half of 1908 we made these changes from one state to another; in 
every case by recommendation. Ia. to Tenn. E. Theo. Manning, Horne Lake to 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to NV. ¥. C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mr. to W. ¥., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to N, J. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton to 
East Orange; to NV. Y. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L, Johnson, North- 
ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whiteball,R. W. Crowell, Amherst 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa. Elmer A. 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Micu. to V. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to O. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN. to N. Y.John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Paltz 
normal. N.Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falis; toV./. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Oneonta to Bloomfield; to 0. Harley A. Miner, Oneonta, and Mildred Hep- 
ell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
ba to Warren. Nova Scotia to NV. ¥. Jenny I. Macleod, Wolfville to Lake Placid. 0. te 
Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Deiaware to Winsted; to N. Y. Pearl Candee, Cincinnatj to Lock- 
rt. Pa. to Me, Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to N. Y. Richard Fish, 
ilton to Waverly; to W. Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fairmount. VT. to W. Y. 
Elizabeth M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. P. 
to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥.- 


Va. to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BU 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO: =. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevera- 
— every department of instruction; recommends good schools te parenta. Call em @& 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
V A C A NCIE No use to specify We have them is large numbers, 

from all parts of the rao in all kinds of schools 
e 


and for all kinds of teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a 
month to $5,000 a year. Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. 
Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommends d grad ialis bite 
ends college and norma uates, 8 its, and other teachers to colleges, 
and private schools. Advises parents about Scheels. wu. O. 


PECI ALI STS with good general education wanted for department werk im 
High, Preparatory and Normal! Schools and Colleges in Pemm- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure positions payiog $60 to $70 per month. or fur 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtain 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Drs Mornss, Iowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


Winship We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers is 


‘ every part of the ceuntry. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


Leng ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyisten 
120 Boyiston St. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


THE STUDY OF NATURE 


By Samuel Christian Schmucker, A.[1., Ph.D. 
of West Chester (Pa,.) State Normal School 

The author, with rare insight and skill, has here 
given to teachers in orderly array such typical ex- 
ercises and such appreciative interpretation of the 
things in our common environment as to mdke de- 
lightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 

Iustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 
a By Arthur Cary Fleshman 

Pedagogy and Training, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

The author has had an extended discipline in the 
theory and the practice of educational things, and 
presents in this volume his best thought as guidance 
for those who possess the hunger to know the mean- 
ing of every act of the teacher in terms of purpose 
and in formula of law. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.25 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


HOME LIFE IN ALL LANDS 
By Charles Morris 
The study of the Map and the text-book of Geog- 
raphy needs to be followed by fuller information 
about the ways of the world and the habits of its 
people, and this book is offeredas an aid to thatend. 
Itlustrated. 316 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 60 cents 


No schoolroom is complete without 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


UBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the schoolis a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


2 


Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


CHANCELLOR’S OUR CITY SCHOOLS 


THEIR DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT 


This is a companion volume to Chancellor’s Our Schools: Their Administraticn 
and Supervision, and completes the discussion of school administration as applied to 


cities with a population of 50,000 or over. 


The importance of the problems treated is 


coming to be fully recognized, and Dr. Chancellor's clear analysis and constructive 
suggestion make his chapters of peculiar value to principals, superintendents, and 


boards of education. 


Cloth 354 pages $1.25 


MANUAL READING 


The psychology of reading underlies all questions of method. Laing’s Manual 
has just, been revised and enlarged by the addition of three new chapters setting forth 
the results of recent experiment and investigation at Columbia University, the Uni- 
versities of Wisconsin and of Pennsylvania, and at some of the German universities. 
The book is rich in suggestion to primary teachers as well as to supervisors. 


Cloth 244 pages $1.00 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY - - Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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